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ON THE COVER 


Employees in this wholesale drug 
house in Philadelphia are credit 
union members through their 
union, Local 169 of the Team- 


sters. See story on page 7. 
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In Georgia and several 
other states, the small loan 
people are finding 
insurance kickbacks better 
than doing business 


under the Russeli Sage law. 
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4 le accident and health insurance 


racket now being exploited by 


lenders in many states is a gold-mine 
for lenders, a bear trap for borrow- 
ers. It’s probably the slickest, neatest 
form of usury now in action. 
Lenders in some states are making 
more out of accident and health in 
surance than they are making out of 
interest charges. Many are making 
more out of it than the insurance 
companies that they buy it from. 
They are charging borrowers much 
more than the risk requires, accord- 
ing to informed opinion in their in- 
dustry. Further, thanks to the poten- 
tial profits in insurance, the tradi- 
tional Russell Sage small loan law is 
gradually being buried alive, and a 
new law is taking its place that pro 
vides multiple charges and a hand- 


some provision for insurance fees. 


Theoretically, the borrower is free 
to shop around for his own insurance, 
but it is widely conceded that this 
freedom is a joke. The borrower must 
buy insurance if the lender requires 
it, and he almost inevitably buys it 
from the lender. The lender, of 
course, has every opportunity to pres 
sure him. The law establishes rewards 
for coercion. 

Under this new type of industrial 
loan law, which was passed in 
Georgia in 1955 and in South Caro- 
lina in 1956, accident and health in- 
surance becomes the main source of 
income for the lender. Reputable con- 
sumer finance companies like House 
hold, reputable insurance groups like 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, have opposed the pra 
tice openly, publicly, indignantly and 
on the record. But on the local level, 
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the small lenders love it. There were 
200 new loan companies organized 
n Georgia in three months after the 
wt was passed. 

Here's how it works. Recently an 
Atlanta employee needed $50.67 for 
four months. He went to a finance 
company. To get the loan he had to 
sign a note for $66.97. This means 
the four-month loan cost him $16.30, 
or YO percent per annum. 

Here were the charges: 

Interest: $1.79 (8 percent per an- 
num} 
Statutory fee: $1.00 
Statutory ¢ $4.09 
Premium for credit life insurance: 


A 


Policy-writing fee: .35 


> percent fee: 


Premium for accident and health 
insurance: 536.05 
Now the Georgia small loan law is 
justified by righteous lenders as a 


highly 


allows an interest rate of 8 percent 


moral law because it only 
per annum. This is the argument 
which has been used in legislatures 
for many years whenever the Russell 
Sage bill was introduced. Recently. 
Gurney P. Hood, an industrial banker 
who served for twenty vears as bank- 
ing commissioner of North Carolina, 
told a U.S. Senate investigating com- 
mittee that a flat charge of 34. per- 
cent per month on a small loan is 


“immoral. 


Return is quadrupled 


But how does the Georgia law com 
pare with the Russell Sage law? At 3 
percent per month, the commonest 
rate on small loans, the Atlanta bor 
rower would have paid $3.80 for his 
$50.67 loan. Under the Georgia law, 
he pays $7.48 before the insurance 
lees are added. Tack on the charges 
for insurance and you get a total of 
$16.30 in charges. 

What sort of insurance protection 
does he get for the additional $8.827 
Slightly more than $100 in total pro- 
tection, adding together life and dis- 
ability—-but with no more available 
than the face value of the loan, 
whether it is paid off under life ot 
under accident and health benefits. 
For the same fee of $8.82. borrowers 
> could buy $1,000 of life 


protection for one full year 


under 
from 
companies selling individual term in- 
surance poli 1és. 

Where does all this money go? 
Most of it goes to the lenders. From 
1) percent to 85 percent of the in- 


surance premiums and fees collected 
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are por keted by the lenders. estimates 
Dr. Wallace P 


finance at the Babson 


Mors. professor of 
Institute of 
\diministration, 


Business Lenders 


who are already taking in finance 
charges double those allowed under 
model small loan laws are able to 
redouble their take by over-charging 
for accident and health insurance. 

It is important to remember how 
the Russell Sage law was developed, 
and why a flat charge of 3 or 3% 
percent per month was recommended. 
The rate was purposely set high in 
order to attract lenders into the field 
of personal loans, and it was con- 
sidered adequate to protect lenders 
against all the risks of the business, 
including such risks as death or ill- 
ness of borrowers. Hence the Russell 
Sage rate already provided the pro- 
tection the lender needs. The higher 
Georgia rates with the built-in acci: 
dent-and-health jack-pot amount to 
a guaranty that a lender can make a 
$25.000 of 
Where else could 


you get such a return on a $25,000 


good living with only 


loans outstanding. 


investment ¢ 
Let's take a closer look at this 


Georgia industrial loan law: 


@ It defines as a small loan any 
loan up to $2,500 payable in two 
years or less. This is unusual in itself 


it is rare to find the limit so high. 


@ |t provides for three charges on 
a loan: 

1. An interest rate of 8 percent per 
annum, which may be discounted in 
advance on smaller loans or added 
on to larger loans. 

7 \ $1 fee 

3. An additional 8 percent fee on 
the first S600 of the loan, plus a 4 
percent fee on amounts above $600. 
This is not 8 percent per annum 


it is just 8 percent! 


@ The lender is authorized to re- 
quire the borrower to take out life 
insurance, health and accident in- 


surance and fire insurance. 


€ Delinque ney charges of 5 per- 
cent are permitted on installments 
not paid witl 5 days of the due 


date. 
« The stat 


Insurance pret 


specifically says that 
ums shall not be con- 
sidered inter¢ 

How any works out in practice 
depends, of irse, on its adminis- 
tration. To ¢ wrce this law, which 
is called the ¢ 


Act. the legislaiure created the office 


gia Industrial Loan 


of Industrial Loan Commissioner. 
This position is held by the Hon. 
Zack D. Cravey, who is also comp 
troller 


sioner and safety fire commissiones 


ceneral, insuranee COMMIS 
of Georgia. Mr. Cravey has okayed 


the following regulations governing 


the premiums and benefits under 


accident and health insurance by in- 
dustrial lenders. 

1. On loans under $100, the maxi- 
mum chargeable rate is $3.60 per 
annum for each $5 of benefits. On 
loans over $100, the maximum rate 
is $2.10 for each $5 of benefits. 

2. Maximum benefits are also regu- 
lated. On a loan under $40 repayable 
in three monthly 
benefits may equal the face value 


months or less, 


plus charges. On a loan between $40 
and $70 repayable in six months or 
less, the maximum coverage is twice 
the amount of a monthly payment. 
On loans between $70 and $100, the 
maximum benefit is one-and-one-half 
times a monthly payment. Higher. 
the maximum is one month's pay- 
ment. 


Require expensive type 


\ “ret.oactive” type of accident 
and health policy is mandatory. This 
is higher priced than the so-called 
“elimination” type of policy. The 
difference between them is simple: 
under both types of policy, no bene- 
fit payments begin uutil a specified 
number of days of illness have 
passed. Under the elimination policy, 
payments then begin and go forward 
up to the limit. Under the retroactive 
policy, when payments begin they 
cover both the future and the past 
illness. Thus if your payments begin 
on the fourth day of illness, the first 
three days are paid for also under 
retroactive coverage. Naturally, this 
costs more than a policy under which 
the first three days are never paid 
for. 

under both 


The waiting period 


elimination and retroactive plans 
may be three, six, seven or fourteen 
days. Since it is much rarer to be 
absent from work for fourteen days 
than for three days on account of 
illness, rates vary widely. A typical 
premium for a fourteen-day elimina- 
tion plan would be $1.50 per $100 
per annum under the individual con- 
tract, while a fourteen-day retroactive 
plan premium would be $2.20, Cut 
the fourteen-day exempt period down 
to three days, and the rates rise 
sharply. For a three-day elimination 
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contract, the premium would be $5.50 
or more; and for a retroactive con- 
tract on the three-day basis, the 
premium may run as high as $10.50. 

The Georgia Industrial Loan Com- 
missioner has left borrowers little 
choice in the selection of plans. The 
maximum waiting period in con- 
nection with a loan under $100 is 
three days; for a loan over $100 it is 
seven days. This boosts the rates on 
the smallest loans. In addition, the 
lender is free to find an insurance 
source wherever he can, on a group 
or individual basis. and there is no 
limitation on his freedom to absorb 
the entire balance between his cost 
and the premium charged the borrow- 
er. The fact that some are pocketing 
85 percent of the premium speaks 
for itself, 

How do Georgia lenders like this 
law and its administration? The fact 
that 200 new loan companies were 
organized in Georgia three months 
after its passage gives some indica 
leaflet dis- 
tributed by the Georgia Association 


tion. Clearer still is a 


of Finance & Loan Companies at the 
time the act was passed, urging lend- 
ers to cooperate with the law and the 
Commissioner: 

“There is no longer any need for 
a small loan company to operate on 
the fringe of the law. Ours, as a result 
of the new law, is a recognized in- 
dustry serving a very real and recog- 
nized need . . . We not only have a 
good law now, we also have a friendly 
administration of that law ... we 
have administrators who want to 
work with us, not ‘work’ on us.” 

Some lenders, it seems, felt that 
the new law would curtail their in- 
come temporarily, which gives you 
some idea of the conditions of the 
loan business when it was operating 
“on the fringe of the law.” 


Better than salary buying 


Have borrowers benefited at all by 
the present Georgia law? In a small 


way. ves. Prior to 1955. Georgia 


lenders operated un ler a salary-buy- 


ing statute which much 


hardship; its repeal has provided re- 


produced 


lief for many families. The new direct 
interest better than the 


charges that licensed salary 


rates are 
buvers 
formerly exacted from borrowers. 
Also. the borrower today is theo- 
retically free to provide his own in- 
surance. This may happen occasion- 
ally. but it must be rare. Few bor- 
rowers, especially borrowers of small 
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amounts where the rates are highest. 
can wait for the length of time usu- 
ally required to change the bene 
ficiary on an insurance policy, even 
assuming they have an appropriate 
policy in force. 


While most loan 


Georgia now 


companies in 
require accident and 
health insurance. a few do not. The 
small group of dissenters believe that 
present charges are excessive. They 
question whether insurance providing 
such small amounts of protection can 
ever be economic, although they do 
not object to the practice of pro- 
viding such insurance on a group 
basis and passing along only the 
actual cost. Here is what one lender 
says: 

“Our company has operated in 
Atlanta for over thirty years. We do 
not use health and accident insurance 
as security on small loans. We con- 
sider such insurance a device to 
gouge customers. The lender usually 
gets a premium commission of 50 
percent or better on this type of 


coverage.” 
Not limited to Georgia 


But this is not just a Georgia prob- 
lem. Accident and health insurance 
is being widely used today by lenders 
to boost their income. Only two states 
have ever passed laws that would 
prevent lenders from passing along 
the cost of accident and health in- 
Ohio and Illi- 


nois. But the legal situation is very 


surance to borrowers 


confused: group insurance laws and 
small loan laws both touch on this 
subject, mainly through 
tion. In some states, there is a dis- 


interpreta- 


tinction between group and individ- 
ual insurance—-one may be permitted 
while the other is not. 

One aspect of this question leads 
toward possible violations of the anti- 
trust laws. Under the Clayton Act. 
tie-in sales are specified as illegal 
acts resulting in restraint of trade. If 
it can be shown that the sale of credit 

whether 
credit life insurance—is 


insurance 
health or 


accident and 


being tied to personal loans, there 
may be ground for prosecution by 
the Department of Justice. It would 
have to be shown that this takes place 
in interstate commerce, and that there 
is an element of coercion present. 
Interested in whether this condi- 
tion exists, a sub-committee of the 
United States Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has held several hearings on 
tie-in sales of credit insurance, both 


in North Carolina and in Kansas. The 
Kansas _ took 
September 20, 


hearing in place in 
1951. 
under the chairmanship of Senator 


William Langer (R., N.D.). The sub- 


committee reported that it found both 


Topeka on 


excessive rates and coercion. 
“The 


stances 


subcommittee found _ in- 
lenders 


much as 85 percent of the premium 


where received as 
paid by the borrower as commission 
for the sale of insurance.” it was 
reported. “Of course, this income was 
in addition to the interest charged 
for money loaned. 
. . This situation places tempta- 
before the 
which too 


tions unethical lender 


often are irresistible. 
Coupled with this is the inferior 
bargaining power of the borrowers. 
Especially is this true in connection 


.. Be. 


cause of the borrower's inexperience 


with small loan transactions . 


credit 
imperative need for 


in business, lack of other 
sources, his 
money, the unethical lender finds it 
an easy matter to coerce and intimi- 
date him into buying credit insur- 
ance. The borrower is in no position 
to do anything but accept the lender’s 
terms. One of these terms often re- 
quires the borrower to purchase the 
insurance exclusively from the lender 

. . The purchaser has no freedom 
of choice.” 


Regulation scattered 


The committee found that some 
states have taken steps to regulate 
tie-in sales of credit insurance, but 
many have not. “In those states where 
such sales are not adequately rezu- 
lated, 
found the abuses of credit insurance 


however, the sub-committee 


are most pernicious—pernicious to 
that degree in which state regulation 
is ineffective or completely lacking.” 

Coercion exists in two forms, the 
Senate investigators found. In one 
form, it is clear, open and positive 
a plain statement that the loan will 
not be granted unless the borrower 
buvs the insurance. The other form 
consists of hints, indirect remarks. 
an ominous silence that suggests that 
the loan may not be granted, or 
simply writing the insurance charges 
into the contract without telling the 
borrower what they are. In either 
case, “the lender expected the borrow- 
er to pay for the policy, whether the 
borrower wanted the insurance or 
not.” 

The committee recommended that 
the problem be solved by the states 
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legislation. “Investigation of 

in sale of credit insurances 

small loans and other finan 
transactions (should) continu 

ugh additional staff study and 

by state public hearing it was 

But the committee warne:| 

ndless delays might force the 

al government to step in. “While 
these abuses . continue, this sub 
committee w not forever accept 
attempts’ i regulation as a sub 
stitute for regulation of the business 
{ insurance by the states. The pa 
the federal government with 

who would abuse the good 

of insurance may some day 


in end.” 


Industry opposes rackets 


The insurance industry itself is 
deeply concerned about the use of 
— accident and health insurance 

redit life insurance as part of a 
loan racket. In 1952 the Na 
ssociation of Insurance Com 
ssioners set up a _ special sub 
ymmittee to study the problem and 
ike recommendations. Reports were 
issued in 1953, June 1954 and May 
1956 The first two reports were 
somewhat watery—in fact. one was 
illed “toothless” and a “sermon 
var sin’”—but the third report 
ume out strongly for regulation. In 
luded in its contents was a prelim 
ury draft bill prepared on behalf 
if the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
Ame rica 

These two issociations recom 
nended limiting the lender’s com 
mission at 60 cents per $100 on acci 
dent and health. “A lender,” they 
pe lled out, “may not receive and re 
tain, for writing (credit accident and 
health) insurance in connection with 
loans of $500 or less, compensation 
in any form including commission 
dividend, premium adjustment, pol 

writing fee or underwriting gain, 
in excess of 60 cents per $100 of 
nitial indebtedness in the case of 
redit accident and health insurance 

ith a 14-day non-retroactive elimi 

itior period on an indebtedness of 

s duration, and of consistent 

unts in the case of other accident 
health insurance. 

But this, also. has been attacked 

ve. Both Household Finance 
and the National Asso 
Life l nderwriters have 
the draft bill on the ground 


awards the lenders unjustih 
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a $50 risk makes it easy 


enough to offer $2 for each 


new sucker. 


able profits. Beneficial Management since the creation of this committee,” 
Corporation, on the other hand, an- said Household’s counsel, Paul Boyer, 
other small loan company, supports appearing before the NAIC subcom- 
the bill. mittee, “Household Finance Corpora 
Household Finance Corporation, tion has taken the position that it is 
in particular, has raised a vehement bad for the consumer finance busi- 
protest. This venerable small loan ness for lenders to profit from the 
company, which often seems to be tie-in sale of credit life insurance. 
dragging its industry single-handed | should think that you would think 
toward twentieth century standards, it is equally bad for the insurance in- 
is at present furnishing credit life in- dustry. You all know the evils that 
surance to borrowers in some areas can and do result from such prac- 
ind absorbing the cost. tices. The market is captive and 
“For more than four years—evei ercion exists all too frequently.” 
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Here the borrower 


takes out a $15.31 loan, 


and pays $6.15 in charges. You 


Mr. Boyer said the committee’s 60 
cent rate was way out of line. “There 
is no justification for these figures 
in fact or theory.” he said. The draft 
bill also advocated a 40-cent charge 
per $100 for credit life insurance, 
and Mr. Boyer said this was exces- 
sive. He said his company’s own ex- 
shows that credit life can 
be provided at an administrative cost 
of 4.7 cents per $106, based on a 
survey of $40,000,000 of loans in- 
sured through 95 Household offices. 
\ similar survey made by Commer- 


perience 
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figure it out. 


cial Credit Corporation brought up 
a figure closely akin, he said. House- 
hold does not object, he stated, to 
lenders passing along their insurance 
costs, but does object to their profit- 
ing from insurance. 

Even stronger was the statement 
by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which condemns all 
charges regardless of size. “The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers reiterates its previous position . . . 
as being opposed to the payment of 
any fees, commissions or emoluments 


whatsoever, to the lending institution, 
either directly or indirectly, in con- 
nection with the making of a small 
loan.” said its representative, Oren 
D. Pritchard. “We further raise the 
principle of requiring life insurance 
or accident and sickness insurance to 
be purchased by the borrower from 
the lender in connection with any 
size loan. If we acknowledge a prin- 
ciple of paying such fees or commis- 
sions or ‘reimbursement of expenses’ 
to the lender in connection with small 
loans, then we question the limita- 
tion to which the word ‘small’ will 
grow, as one state has increased this 
to $2,500. Shall we permit this prac- 
tice in connection with the captive 
market to mortgage loans?” 

The outlook for regulating charges 
for credit accident and health insur- 


ance seems good. 
Why insure at all? 


But perhaps this overlooks the 
basic issue. Is accident and health in- 
surance desirable in connection with 
small loans? Respectable authorities 
think it is not. One of these is Dr. 
Wallace P. Mors of the Babson In- 
stitute. 

“Credit disability insurance is diffi- 
cult to justify on any basis, at least 
within the loan range of the small 
loan industry,” says Dr. Mors. “Bene- 
fits are so low in proportion to even 
minimum costs that credit disability 
insurance is administratively top- 
heavy.” And again, he remarks: “The 
chances of winning a prize are some- 
what akin to those in a lottery. But 
there the similarity ends. In a lot- 
tery the ticket cost is small and the 
prize large. In credit disability in- 
surance the premium is high and the 
benefit is low.” 

Similar views have been expressed 
by E. B. Whittaker, vice president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, in an appearance before 
the Kansas Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. “In the case of large transactions 
such as mortgages,” said Mr. Whit- 
taker. “it may be worthwhile to in- 
sure this liability, but in the case of 
the average small loan company 
where, I am informed. the average 
monthly installment is $20, it seems 
to me that this type of insurance 
does not make much sense. In my 
opinion the insurance mechanism, 
which has certain fixed expenses, 
should not be used to cover losses 
which the individual can be expected 
to carry on his own.” 





Lutey Bigger 


Dolan 


OP JOB 


filled at CUNA 


positions in the departments 


public re lations. organization 


ind education have now been filled 


it the Credit Lnion National Asso 


new director of public rela 
ons is Warren P 
public relations for 
the March of Dimes in six middle 


western states including Wisconsin 


Lutey who has 


been s ipervising 


The education department will be 
headed by John Bigger. now associ 
cretary of the National 
of Public School Adult 
s in Washington. D. ¢ 
The director of the 
vartment will be 


Organization 
Robert Dolan. 
iated for the past five years with 
Michigan Credit Union League 
issistant director of the educa 


\. Woolard has 


ippointed: he has served for 


cle partment, ¢ 


the past three years as training dire¢ 
or of the Texas Credit Union Leagu 

The assistant public relations di 
egtor will be Mary Jean MeGrath 
of the CUNA publi: 


s ce partment 


Ww i member 


Lutey had polio job 
\ irren P 


Lutey. who steps in as 
or of public relations, is one of 
the top public 
National 


Paralysis 


relations men in the 
Infantile 


egional pub 


Foundation for 
His work as 
ic relations consultant in six mid 
vestern states has involved extensive 
ntacts with newspaper editors in 
contact with 
handling local 
March of 


impaligi largely a volu 
| 


ea and regular 
volunteer 
The annual 

Dimes 


enterprise at the local level. with 


wily we 


and coordination from re- 
Lutey has carried on 
1951. 


programs, 


‘ ional othe es 


this function since building 


local publicity training 
field personnel in relations 


trouble 


public 
techniques, shooting and 
maintaining contacts with media. 

From 1949 to 1951 he was a pub- 
lic relations executive with the Towell 
Advertising Agency in Madison, Wis- 
consin. He came to this agency from 
a position as publicity and advertis- 
ing manacer ot the Central Group of 
the General Telephone System. where 
he was responsible for employee rela- 
tions, customer relations and_ stock- 
holder relations. He served in this 
capacity from 1947 to 1949, 

Lutey graduated from high school 
in Marquette, Michigan. He attended 
Michigan State for two vears before 
World War IL. He served as a naval 
aviator from 1941 to 1945, receiv- 
ing the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Purple Heart and Air Medal. After 
the war he completed his education 
with two years at the University of 
Illinois School 

He Is > 
children. He | 


member Since ‘. 


of Journalism. 
irried and has two 
been a credit union 


Bigge 
John Bigger 


the educatior 


from NEA 


ppointed dire¢ tor of 
epartment, entered 
ork in 19149. Work 
for the New York. 
Hartford Railroad. 
irt-time adult educa- 
Northport, 

L nce = administration, it 

rew rapidl id in 1952 he was 
isked to take 


adult educati 
ing at that t 
New Haven 
he undertook 


j project Long 


‘r the job of setting 


McGrath 


W oolard 


up a pioneer adult education pro- 
eram for Oneida County in upstate 
New York. In two years, this project 
attracted 5,000 adults and brought 
sigger to the attention of the Adult 
( 


lucation Association in Washington. 


le joined this organization, which is 
a division of the National Education 
Association, in 1951, 

Since joining the Adult Education 
Association. Bigger has been respon- 
sible for membership promotion, ad 
ministration of conferences, produc 
ticn of two magazines, field work and 
the supervision of field projects. He 
has also taken part in the work of 
National Training Laboratories, an- 
other NEA affiliate, working with em- 
ployees of the State Department, the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
National Security Administration. He 
teaches a course each summer at the 
University of Maine in “methods of 
working with adults.” 

He was born in Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He did undergraduate work 
and graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity and has also studied at St. 
Johns University and the University 
of Minnesota. He served in the Army 
in World War Il. He is married and 


has two children. He is 41. 


Dolan leaves Michigan 
Robert 


organization, comes from the Mich- 
igan Credit Union League. where he 


Dolan. new director of 


has heen engaged as coordinator of 
field services. He joined the Michigan 
League five years ago as a field man. 
He entered the credit union move- 
ment as a field man for the Missouri 
Credit Union League in 1951, becom- 
ing interested through personal 
friendship with the late Lee O’Brien, 
then managing director in Missouri. 

Dolan was born in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and graduated from Notre 
Dame in 1940, He served four years 
in the finance branch of the Air 
Force, After the war he worked as a 
salesman, working four years for a 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Warehouse employees in 
Philadelphia are among the 
members of the teamsters 
union, Local 169, 


served by this credit union 


The 


personal 


touch— 


can be preserved in a big credit union, as 


these two Pennsylvania industrial groups show 


PeERs INAL contact with members, 

more than anything else, keeps a 
credit union alive and makes it grow. 
Advertising serves the purpose of re- 
minding the members that the credit 
union is still there, still thinking of 
them, still ready to serve them. But 
it’s the personal contact, even though 
it takes place only once a year, that 
keeps the 


wari. 


organization humanly 
The experience of two Pennsyl- 
one in Philadel- 
phia, one in Erie—shows how large 


vania credit unions 


credit unions can keep personal con- 
tact working through a corps of 
collectors or representatives. 

Local 169 Federal Credit Union is 
housed in the teamsters’ union hall 
in downtown Philadelphia. The full 
name of the credit union is Local 


169 |. B. T. C. W. & H. of A. Federal 
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Credit Union, and the initials stand 
Brotherhood — of 
Warehous>- 
men and Helpers of America. Even 
this mouthful of a name doesn’t fully 
cover the membership of the union 

anybody who works in 


for International 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


retail o1 
wholesale distribution is likely to be 
included. In particular, anybody en 
gaged in food processing, packaging 
or clerical work. 

There are 6.000 members of Local 
169, of whom 2,000 have credit union 
membership available where they 
work. Of the remaining 4,000, there 
are 1,400 who have joined the Local 
169 Credit Union. These members 
work for 175 different companies in 
the Philadelphia area, ranging in size 
from small wholesale houses, bottling 
companies and trucking firms up to 
big supermarket and wholesale giants. 


These include the A & P, the well- 
known Strawbridge & Clothier depart- 
ment store, the big drug house of 
Smith, Kline & French, Inc., Key- 
stone Brass & Rubber Company and 
others. 


Turnover in group 


Trucking, warehousing and the re- 
tail and wholesale trades have a spotty 
employment pattern. Some companies 
in the field have good pay scales and 
stable employee groups. Others pay 
badly and have high turnover. Com- 
pared to some of the elite manufac- 
turing groups, the average pay is low. 
The turnover rate can be measured 
by the fact that the Local 169 Credit 
Union in seven years has had a total 
of 3,500 share accounts, of which 
1.400 are now in effect. 

The credit union was chartered in 


7 





1949. In June, 1950, John MecCul 
lough went to work as its treasurer- 
manager. Mc( ullough had been work 
ing for a food chain, and serving as 
volunteer treasurer in a parish credit 
He is a tall blue-eyed Irish- 
man who was once fired from a job 
for union activity. 


union 


He is active in 
his chapter, teaches a course in the 
Philadelphia Chapter’s credit union 
institute connected with St. John’s 
School, and takes a leading part in an 
informal group of parish credit union 
oflicers 


When McCullough took up the 
credit union post, the contact with 
At that time, the 
check-off had not been negotiated be- 
tween the union and the employers, 


hie mibe rs was good. 


and many union members were com 
ing into the hall to pay their dues. 
later, when the check-off was granted. 
trafic through the office dropped off 
This meant McCullough had 
to find ways of rea hing his members 
He had all 


the ly ple al problems of the loosely- 


sharply. 
and potential members. 
knit group operating over a wide 


area 


The first step was not too tough. 
Already 


group of shop chairmen and union 


there was in existence a 


representatives who were responsible 
for signing up union members and 
collecting 
Many of these agreed to take on simi- 


initiation fees and dues. 


lar duties for the credit union, and 
the credit union today has 25 bonded 
representatives, most of whom belong 
to this original group. 


Shared bulletin 


lo back up this group of personal 
salesmen, McCullough has worked out 
a simple printed four-page bulletin on 
which he shares the cost with several 
other Philadelphia credit unions. This 
is called Credit Union News, and goes 
out every month in the mail to all 
members. It is also posted on bulletin 
boards wherever possible, to reach 
potential members. It is having a 
definite effect, and McCullough is 
ple ased with the results. 


But when you come right down to 
it, it’s the bonded representatives who 
bring in most of the members. Al- 
though there are representatives in 
only 25 out of 175 shops, these 25 
shops have produced 65 percent of 
the members, 65 percent of the share 
balances, and 65 percent of the loan 
volume. The comparison is not en 


tirely valid. since the 25 shops with 


8 


bigger than the 
average of the remaining 150 and 
since the representatives have been at 
work longer than the Credit Union 
News. Nevertheless, there’s no ques- 


representatives are 


tion but that the personal contact is 
far more effective than the printed 
word, at the same time that it’s cer- 
tainly true that each helps the other. 


MeCullough’s 


is finding more representatives. As 


problem, however, 
he points out, you can’t just appoint 
anybody a representative and assume 
He has 
found that quite a few people don't 
like the idea of handling their fellow 
workers’ money, fearing that they 
might just be asking for trouble. 
Digging up new representatives has 
turned out to be one of the toughest 


that you've done your job. 


problems he has. For a time, he also 
had a delinquency problem ; but this 
has subsided since an assistant came 
on the job and began telephoning 
borrowers who fell behind in their 
payments. The problem of recruiting 
representatives still haunts him. The 
credit union is growing steadily and 
in healthy condition, but it is obvious 
that it could grow faster in all sectors 
if all representatives 
working. . Last summer, Local 169 


sectors had 


passed the quarter-million mark, and 
McCullough can see big things ahead. 


The Erie story 


The results you can get with a well- 
knit team show up in the experience 
of a credit union at the General Elec 
tric plant in Erie, Pennsylvania. This 
credit union, called the LC-DC-F Em- 
ployees of G. E. Federal Credit 
now past the $3,000,000 
mark, and despite the fact that the 
credit union is twenty years old, most 


Union, is 


of this growth has come in the last 
live years. 


Arvid Newgren, the broad-shoul- 


dered, aggressive treasurer, has repre- 


sentatives working for the credit 
union in every building open to the 
credit union. There are more than 
twenty buildings on this vast General 
Electric property in Erie, and nine of 
them now come within the charter of 
the LC-DC-F credit union. (There are 
two other credit unions in the area, 
s in two of the older 
fact that they don’t 
ne big credit union 


serving employ 
builders, and t} 
all merge into 


is just one of those things.) 


Newgren tri 
for the work < 


sentatives, because dispatchers move 


to pick dispatchers 
credit union repre- 


around the plants all day and see most 
of the employees on each shift. One 
half-hour a day, each representative 
sits at a desk somewhere in his build 
ing and receives payments and loan 
applic ations. For this service the 
credit union pays the representalives 
two dollars an hour. There are twelve 
representatives available during the 
day shift and three during the eve 
ning. They do their half hour of desk 
work during meal breaks, noon or 
evening. Afterward they bring in the 
applications and cash they have col- 
lected. 


Payroll deduction, too 


If this sounds like a productive set- 
up to you, its only the beginning. 
LC-DC-F credit union also has pay- 
roll deductions. At last report 4,400 
members out of 5,200 were using pay- 
roll deduction for loan payments. 
share payments or both. The volume 
of money coming in each week by 
payroll deduction was $56,000, 01 
nearly $3,000,000 annually. By com 
parison, the amount brought in by 
the representatives was small, but it 
was not chicken feed. It ran into 
thousands each week. 

On top of this, Newgren makes ex- 
tensive use of advertising, ranging 
from letters to novelties. Letters go 
out to members frequently, describing 
the credit union’s services. To the 
2.200 attended the 
annual meeting last year, the credit 
union gave thermometers and pocket 


members who 


combs. 

The most impressive demonstration 
of the effectiveness of representatives 
comes at those times when the credit 
union stages a membership drive in 
a new building. Last year, for in- 
stance, the charter was broadened to 
include a building in which 600 
potential members were working. 
Within one week, 400 of these had 
been signed up in the credit union, 
and at the end of a month the drive 
was a major success. The procedure 
is straightforward: a letter goes out 
to the potential members, then the 
representatives and officers of the 
credit union go through the group 
and ask everybody to join. 

Since 1949, the charter has been 
widened several times to admit now 
groups like this, and the recruiting 
technique has had plenty of exercise. 
Here is the letter that was used when 
employees engaged in building room 
coolers came into the field of mem- 
bership: 
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Local 169 Credit Union of Philadelphia 


enjoys its annual meeting. 


The board of directors of LC-DC-F 
Credit Union as they finished a 
tremendous year of growth in 1956. 


LC-DC-F officers, committee members 
and bonded representatives 

meet their fellow employees in 

the General Electric Erie plant. 


To all employees oi Building 63 
An agreement between the Man. 

agement of Room Coolers and the 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has 

brought all Employees of Building 

63 into the Field of Membership of 

the 

LC-DC-F Employees of G. E. 

Federal Credit Union 

We welcome you into the credit 

union family! 

We hope that you will take ad- 
vantage of the numerous Services 
offered you as a member, and we 
list some of these Services below: 

Savings, which have earned 4 per- 
cent dividend! 

Loans, up to $400.00 on your 
character — larger loans with 
collateral! 

Christmas savings plan, when you 
need it most! 

Vacation plan, for a vacation of 
your choice! 

Payroll deductions, through the 
courtesy of the Management! 

Life savings insurance — doubles 
your savings up to $1,000.00! 

Loan insurance—leaves your fam- 
ily free from debt, if you 
should pass away! 

Both Life Savings and Loan In- 
surances without extra cost to all 
members! 

Life insurance can be provided 
for the whole family, through the 
CUNA Mutual, with a dividend re- 
fund each year. Children’s Educa- 
tion Accounts can be placed with us, 
receiving dividends and covered by 
Life Savings Insurance. 

Members of the immediate fam 
ily are eligible to join, if they reside 
in the same residence. 

We are inviting all the employees 
to become members, and to take ad- 
vantage of all of these services. 

See your Credit Union Represen- 
tative in Building 63 at once for 
application blanks and all other in- 
formation. 


With this kind of letter and with 
immediate personal follow-up by offi- 
cers and representatives, this credit 


union has shown that signing up new 
members is a problem that can be 
licked in a few weeks rather than 
dragged out over a number of years. 


Both these credit unions, one in 
Philadelphia and one in Erie, have 
found that the personal contact that 
you get with your members through 
representatives is the most effective 
method of building the credit union. 
Both find it worth while to back up 
the work of the representatives with 
strong advertising materials. In the 
Local 169 group, the representatives 
are not remunerated; in the LC-DC-F 
group, they are. Whichever way you 
do it, the main thing is to instill the 
representatives with enthusiasm for 
the credit union and understanding of 
how it helps the members. On this 
basis, a big credit union can _ be 
almost as close a family as a small 
one. 





Talking to members... 


This big city credit union has small town spirit, thanks to 


systematic interviews with members and co-makers. Mrs. Jessye 


Vatchen, assistant treasurer, handles most of the interviews. 


g NSIS! that members save regu 
larly. Educate and cultivate your 
co-makers. These 
on which Peoples Co-op Credit Union 


are the two poli es 


of Chicago has built a successful and 
prosperous credit union under dif 
ficult circumstances 

Now twenty 


serves mainly 


cago Neg 
tered a few months after the recession 
of 1957 
ts second slough of despair. nullify 


vears old, Peoples 
members of the Chi 
ro community. It was char 
had plunged the nation into 


ing the gains made from the bottom 
of the depression in 1933 and raising 
the total number of unemployed 
ir| 1) percent in a year 

lhe original. Peoples Co-op group 
which the credit union was organ 
This store 


emall co ops of the de pres 


i grocery store 


flickered for ten years and 
then fail The group turned then 
to discount buying: this is still going 
on. with a large volume of furniture 
ind household appliances being han 


died at savings to mbers up to 


10 


3 percent, and an & percent share 
going to the co-op for operating ex- 
penses. Co-op members also get, for 
their $20 membership fee, lifetime 
eye care for their families at the 
Lnion Eve Care Center, a non-profit 
organization that serves its 20.000 
members at about 50 percent the 
usual rates. The co-op now numbers 
about 2.1400 members. 

In 1937 the co-op-members started 
talking about organizing a thrift club. 
The talk turned. for a while, into a 
study club. Contact with the Illinois 
Credit Lnion League led to the forma- 
tion of a credit union in June, 1937. 
The members hoped. on the basis of 
their study, th by pooling their 
ht be able to help 
each other through the economic 
hardships that were making life ex- 
t that time. 


savings they n 


tremely difficult 

“The road to success was far from 
easy says Charles A. Beckett, who 
has been treasurer since the begin- 
ning. “and | say this not because of 


the 1937 recession, nor because we 


started with total shares of only $55. 
nor because there was always a 
greater demand for loans than we 
could supply. The big problem was 
the lack of cohesiveness. We did not 
have the close bond of a church or 
employee group. Our common bond 
was membership in the co-op. Any- 
one could join the co-op by paying 
the fee of $20. The credit union had 
to work out an operational frame- 
work which would enable it to take 
in this scattered group of members, 
give them maximum service and still 
safeguard and protect the liquidity 
of the members’ savings.” 


Tightening the bond 


Looking for a way to strengthen 
the common bond, the directors de- 
cided that the answer must be educa- 
tion. Mutual trust, 
understanding, created by education, 


confidence and 


must strengthen the loose ties holding 
the membership together, make a 
strong credit union and overcome the 
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difficulties the credit union faced. 

There were two groups of people 
to be educated, as the directors saw 
it. “Our formula of mutual trust, con- 
fidence and understanding had to be 
applied in two directions,” says 
treasurer Beckett: “the members and 
the co-makers. We treat each as if he 
were the most important person in 
the world. When we have to reject a 
loan application, we do so only after 
the most careful explanation; quite 
frequently those whom we have 
turned down become our most ardent 
boosters, because they understand 
that we are trying to protect them 
We never question a member's will 
ingness to meet his obligations, re- 
gardless of how spotty his past record 
may be.” 

Education begins, in Peoples, with 


the application for membership. Ap- 


lying for membership in Peoples 
} ~ I } 


Co-op Credit Union is not a casual 
formality, and it isn’t completed 
quickly. This initial contact between 
the credit union and the member is 
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crucial, as the officers see it, and they 
treat it somewhat as if they were 
naturalizing a new citizen. Here is 
the opportunity to tell the member 
what the credit union is all about. 
how the member can benefit, what 
Kither he 
taking the credit union 


his responsibilities are. 
begins by 
seriously, or he gets off to a bad 
start. Much thought and planning 
have gone into this question at Peo- 


ples. 
Starting off right 


During the initial interview, usu- 
ally by appointment either with the 
treasurer or assistant treasurer, the 
applicant explains why he wants to 
join. He is told what is expected of 
him particularly that he is expected 
to save regularly. “At this point,” 
Beckett explains, “we try to convert 
the member to our belief that the 
credit union is so closely tied up with 
his own future security that he can- 
not afford to let it down.” 


Peoples does not advertise for 


members or run any membership 
drives for two reasons. In the first 
place, the directors want to keep the 
common bond as strong as possible. 
Second, the credit union is already 
growing so fast that it has trouble 
meeting the problems raised by rapid 
expansion. New members are added 
to the structure as carefully as bricks 
are added to a building. 

There are two main sources of 
new members: old members and co- 


makers. Between them, these two 
groups recommend about 99 percent 
of the people who come in and apply 
for membership. 

“Recommendations by old mem- 
bers are very important to us,” says 


Maichen. 


“We will judge a prospective member 


assistant treasurer Jessye 
by his other references, too, but we 
give primary consideration to the 


sponsoring member's recommenda- 
tion. In doing this, we review the old 
member's share account, we find out 


how regular a saver he has been, we 





check a 
ndable in his loan payments, and 
look over the records of other 


bers recommended by him to see 


whether he has been de 


mw re -ponsible they have been 


[his does not mean that applic ants 
for membersh p are turned away. But 
thus gathered to- 
gether helps greatly in planning the 


W ith the 


th information 


interview 


bet 


prospe ctive mem 


I do not 
rejected a membership application. 
Beckett. “But if a 


member has a bad credit 


believe we have evel 
says treasurer 
prospective 
history. we tell him he must first dem 
onstrate his ability to save regularly 


before coming in with a loan ap 
plication.” 

“Once an applicant has satisfied 
us that he is responsible.” says Mrs. 
Matchen 
to welcome him into our membership. 
We assure him that the credit union 
is his. We tell him we hope he will 
only ret ommend for 
knows sufficiently 
that he would lend them his 


without hesitation.” 


“we are more than happy 


membership 
people whom he 
well so 
wn money 

This selective attitude toward new 
mem be rs 1s qui kly sense I, and has a 
sharp effect on the morale of the 
me mbership The members take pride 
in belonging to Peoples, and some 
times boast about it. 
of the 


nembers, 


They are proud 
privilege of recommending 
and sometimes can be 
seen escorting 


personally the pros- 


pective members they recommend 
into the treasurer’s office, for a joint 
interview. On the other hand, it some- 
times happens that a member calls 
up and says, “Joe Blow is on his way 
to your office; he wants to join the 
credit union. I don’t recommend him 
1 don’t think he’s reliable.” “But why 
ditl you send him if you don’t think 


he’s reliable?” “I didn’t send him 


he just heard me talking about the 


redit union to a friend of mine.” 


Small payments count 


thrift 


objective was to 


today is really a 


People s 
club. The 


encourage 


basic 


each member to save a 
minimum of one dollar a month. This 
s exactly 


tt to do 


what the credit union still 

The small monthly pay 
ments into share accounts keep Peo 
ples growing, so that it now has over 
$750,000 of assets. There are. 
rally 
balances in their share accounts, at 
tracted by the 4 


natu 


Some members who have large 


percent dividend 


12 


But thes 
they are warned that the credit union 
looking for 


counts, that the credit union’s loan 


are not encouraged. In fact 


is not investment ac 
policy will always be liberal, and that 
if they 
at 4 percent they should feel 
their 
All members are expected to save 


want a conservative invest- 
ment 
free to withdraw money. 


regularly. This is not a matter of 


choice, it is an obligation. There are 
no exceptions, 

Borrowers save as they repay their 
loans. Their savings are of two kinds 

contractual and voluntary. The 
contractual savings program is one 
in which the borrower agrees to save 
loan 
agreement prov des that the borrower 


as part of his contract. The 
will make a stipulated payment on 
principal, plus interest, plus one dol- 
lar on shares. From then on the pay- 
ments are to continue at the same 
with the 
gradually declining and the size of 


level. amount of interest 


the payment on shares gradually 
growing. 


“We consider this level 


plan very useful in helping the mem- 


payment 


ber get started on a savings pro- 
treasurer. “Once he 
tart and found that he 
‘ssly. it is not nearly 
to take the next step. 


This next step is very important to 


gram, says tl 
has made this 
can save pau 


sO hard for hi 


our credit union—it is participation 


in our voluntary savings program. 
This means savings added on to those 
provided for under the contractual 
plan.” 

The voluntary 
provides the bulk of funds for the 


credit 


savings program 


union. Individually, the pay 
ments are small, but their steady flow 
provides the rising reservoir of loan 
capital from which the credit union 
meets the members’ credit needs. 


Boosting savings 


The staff of the credit union con 
stantly encourage borrowers to boost 
their voluntary savings. Once a mem- 
ber has adjusted his spending habits 
to accommodate a savings plan, Mrs. 
Matchen will suggest that he raise his 
sights a bit, perhaps by twenty-five 
cents, perhaps by two dollars. “As 
our members’ savings goals go up, 
so do their spirits,” reports treasurer 
Beckett. “They take great pride in 
their growing share acounts. It gives 
them an additional sense of accom- 
plishment to know that these savings 
not only help them but also help their 
fellow-members. ” 

Members who are not borrowing 
get the 
Their obligation is strictly moral, of 


same systematic treatment. 


course, but it is strong. If a member 
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Tightening up a loose common 
bond is the main problem that 
concerns president Arthur G. 
Falls, treasurer Charles A. Beck- 
ett and the secretary, Mrs. O. E. 


Williams. 


Re Taaeti ne. : 


forgets to add to his savings for sev 
eral months, the assistant treasure 
reminds him of his obligation, either 
by telephone or by letter. The tele- 
phone call may take the form of a 
friendly inquiry as to the member’s 
health. The letter may contain a piece 
“Tie this to your little 
finger; it will help you to remember 
savings. And, of 
course, it’s not the 


of string 


to send in your 
amount that 
counts. It’s regularity that builds up 
your nest egg.” Or the letter may 


huge ink blot—“Of 


course you would not want such a 


begin with a 


blot on your fine savings record.” 

In making loans, Peoples Co-op 
Credit Union is equally careful. The 
intensive use of co-makers reminds 
you immediately of the Raiffeisen 
philosophy. Co-makers are used not 
only as security for loans—they also 
serve as a recruiting ground for new 
members and as a kind of cement for 
the credit union. By interviewing and 
educating both loan applicants and 
co-makers, the credit union succeeds 
in making the members feel that they 
are sharing each other’s problems 
and morally involved in each other’s 
welfare. 

Loans can be made in an hour if 
necessary, but normally they are not 
made quickly. The loan applicant 
makes an appointment for an inter- 
view, which may be between 9 and 5 
on Monday through Friday or some- 
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time Wednesday 
these interviews 
Matchen, the as 
credit union wants to know what the 


money will do for the member: it 


evening. Most of 
ire handled by Mrs. 


stant treasurer. The 


must be helpful. It must meet an im 
mediate and direct need. 

Usually. of 
question 


course, there is no 
about the usefulness and 
necessity of the loan. The next step 
in the procedure is a discussion of 
co-makers. “We try to distribute co- 
maker responsibility over 
people.” Mrs. Matchen explains. 
“This reduces the obligation of the 
individual co-signer. It protects all 


{ o-signers 


several 


from a_ severe financial 
blow. shi uld an unforeseeable emer- 
gency arise.” Mrs. Matchen does not 
tell the loan applicant how many co- 
makers to list. since that must de 
pend on the obligations in which the 
co-makers are already involved. Two 
factors will determine the length of 
the list: the 


the experience the credit union has 


umount of the loan and 


had with the applicant. 


Conserving co-makers 


Next come interviews with the co- 
makers. Most of these are scheduled 
for Wednesday evenings to save the 
co-makers lost time from their work. 
“We believe we 


good co-makers if we did not set 


would lose many 


aside those Wednesday evenings for 
co-maker appointments,” says treas 
urer Beckett. 

The interviews have several pur- 
poses. For those co-makers who are 
not already members of the credit 
union, the self-help philosophy of the 
credit union has to be explained, and 
the responsibilities of the co-maker 
have to be carefully outlined. A com- 
plete the co-maker’s 
present and anticipated financial ob- 


inventory of 


ligations is drawn up. An estimate is 
made of what further obligations he 
can undertake without jeopardizing 
the financial security of his family. 

To prov ide a basis for these inter- 
views, the credit union keeps a co- 
maker cross file. When a co-maker’s 
obligations approach the limit of his 
financial capacity, Mrs. Matchen tells 
him so. She explains why it is im- 
portant not to step over the margin 
of safety. Whether they are members 
or outsiders, co-makers generally ap- 
preciate this and are impressed that 
the credit union considers their in- 
terests so thoughtfully. 

One result is that the co-maker 


interview. when an outsider is in 

excellent 
The credit 
union has found that people who are 


volved, has become al 


source of new members. 


willing to endorse their friends’ obli 
gations are not only good security 
And of 
course this procedure convinces both 
co-makers that the 
credit union is a good friend. The 
relationship among the members be 


but also excellent members. 


borrowers and 


comes close and personal. There is a 
keen consciousness of responsibility. 
When a member is in financial dis- 
tress, his co-makers often come to his 
aid, substantially reducing the bur- 
dens of the credit union staff. 

A credit union of this type, with a 
loose common bond and members 
scattered all over a large metropolis, 
typically has a high delinquency 
ratio. Peoples is no exception. The 
state auditors would classify nearly 
20 percent of outstanding loans as 
delinquent. Many borrowers are slow. 
some are doubtful, a few are bad. 
But the strong feeling of member- 
ship responsibility, nurtured by the 
educational bears fruit. 
Most borrowers try hard not to dis- 
appoint the trust of their fellow 
members. Their repayments may be 
smaller than scheduled, but they are 
tokens of good intentions. Despite 
fairly heavy charge-offs, actual losses 
are not high. In 1955, the credit un- 
ion charged off $3,600. but has since 
collected $1,100 of this sum. More is 
coming in each month. The super- 


program, 


visory authority, impressed by the 
rate of ultimate repayment, has not 
made an issue of what normally 


would be considered dangerous. 


Losses small 


During its twenty years of opera- 
tion, People’s Co-op Credit Union 
has lent out $3,022,470. Of this 
amount it has written off as perma- 
nent loss $8,740, or slightly 


than one-third of 1 percent. 


more 


The members are a varied group. 
Most of them are in the lower middle 
income bracket—75 percent have in- 
comes between $4,000 and $7,500. 
Some earn more. The majority are 
skilled industrial workers and pro- 
fessional people. Ten percent are 
white. 

With this varied and loosely-knit 
group, 3.654 
square miles of the Chicago standard 
area, 
Credit Union has done a fine job. 


scattered over the 


metropolitan Peoples 


Co-op 
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Borrowing by Officers 

According to Article X11, Sec. 3, of 
the federal eredit union by-laws, no 
loan shall be made to an officer, di- 
rector, ete., in excess of the amount of 
his shareholdings. Does this apply if 
the loan is secured by an automobile, 
or if stock is given as collateral for 
an amount greater than his sharehold- 
ings? If it is true that the officer can- 
not borrow, would he have to resign 
his office? In case he would not re- 
sign and if his wife is also a member 
in a joint account, could she apply for 
the loan and help him retain his of- 
fice ?—Herman J. Zoeller, Union, New 


Jersey . 


ANSWER: 

\ very strict and narrow constru 
tion has been placed on the section 
of the federal by-laws governing loans 
to officers. directors and committee 
members. 

Any loan in excess of sharehold- 
ings. even if fully secured by real or 
personal property, is considered im- 
proper by the supervisory agency. 

Of course, if the officer resigns, the 
How- 


ever, if immediate reappointment of 


restriction no longer applies. 


the individual to his former capacity 
by the board of directors should fol- 
low the granting of a loan, this could 
be regarded as an attempt to circum- 
vent the restriction. By the same 
token, if it is found that a loan has 
been granted to some member of his 
family on his credit and for his use, 


this also may be regarded as evasion. 


Highway Bonds 

Article XV, Section 
5(b) of the federal credit union by- 
laws, funds shall be invested in obli- 
gations of the United States of Amer- 
ica or in securities fully guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest. Could 
the credit union funds be invested in 
state highway or thruway bonds that 
are stated as to principal and interest? 


According to 


ANSWER: 

This provision of the by-laws re- 
stricts the investment of credit union 
funds to obligations of the United 
States or securities fully guaranteed 
by the Lnited States of America as to 
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A state high- 
way or thruway bond would not be a 


principal and interest. 


proper investment for a federal credit 
union unless the bond was guaranteed 
as required. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, no highway or thruway bonds 
are so guaranteed. 


Waiver of Interest 

In case of dire need, when a bor- 
rower has become physically unable 
to work and is obtaining sick leave 
pay only, is it permissible to waive 
the interest in order to ease the debt 
of the unfortunate borrower? Or does 
a small increment of interest have to 
be maintained? 


ANSWER: 

This question cannot be given an 
unqualified answer. 

It is within the province of the 
board of directors in a federal credit 
union to determine and set interest 
rates on loans. But only the member- 
ship may waive interest charges on a 
blanket basis for a particular and 
ascertainable 


group of borrowers. 


(Example: the waiver of interest on 


loans to all members in military serv- 


we.) 

Interest may also be waived by the 
board of directors on an individual 
and selective basis, as part of a com- 
promise made with a borrower; but 
this is supposed to be done only when 
all means of effecting full collection 
have been exhausted. 


Dividends and Share Transfers 

The question has arisen in our credit 
union pertaining to transfer of shares 
from one account to another without 
removal of funds from the credit union. 
Are dividends payable on the full in- 
vestment? To clarify, the following ex- 
ample is cited: On January 1, a sum 
over $1,000 was on deposit in Account 
545. On April 21, the member with- 
drew $1,000.25 from Account 545 and 
opened Account 820 for his wife. If 
the $1,000 had remained in one ac- 
count for the full year, the dividend 
at our current rate would have been 
$30 per thousand. Actually, dividends 
on Account 820 were paid for 8 
months ($20), and still acerued on 


Account 545 in the amount of $1.83, 
for the amount of $63.98 for 4 months 
and $66.31 for 8 months. Thus, $8.17 
in dividends were lost in the transac- 
tion. Another credit union in the area 
continues to pay on such a transaction 
as long as the funds were not with- 
drawn. — H. E. DeRoux, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


ANSWER: 

We think that full dividend pay- 
ment should be made on these shares 
as long as they do not leave the credit 
union at any time during the year. 

You will note that Section 15 of the 
Federal Credit Union Act provides, in 
part, that “Shares which become fully 
paid up during such year shall be 
entitled to a proportional part of said 
dividend calculated from the first day 
of the month following such pay- 
ment in full.” Nothing is said to 
qualify this with respect to transfers 
from one account to another. So: 

First, you could make a full divi- 
dend payment on the entire amount 
of shareholdings involved, prorating 
the dividend between the two ac- 
counts on the basis of the sum and 
the time-period for which the share- 
holdings were outstanding in each 
account. There is probably no objec- 
tion to this. 

Or. on the other hand, you could 
follow the principle that applies in 
bond transfers. The person who owns 
a bond at the end of the year col- 
lects the entire dividend at the end 
of the year; knowing this, the two 
persons who negotiate the transfer 
during the year make some allowance 
for the fact that the one who owns 
the bond at the end of the year will 
receive the dividend payment. In the 
same way, you could follow the pro- 
cedure of crediting the entire divi- 
dend to the account in which the 
shares are found at the end of the 
dividend period. This would save the 
credit union a certain amount of extra 
computation ; it would also be con- 
venient in case the first account had 
been completely closed out. We favor 
this method. 
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How do families today 
spend their money? 


ID OURAGED by the seemingly 
keep the 


family bills paid, millions of house- 


endless struggle to 


constantly asking. 
“What's wrong with our budget?” 


holders are 


Frequently they compare notes 
with others facing the same situation, 
only to come away as confused as 
ever. Everyone seems to have his own 
spending habits. 

If they consult published statistics 


about family spending patterns, they 
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get little help. Usually the “average 
family” different 
people, different age 
groups, different occupations, differ- 
ent incomes. 


budget involves 


numbers of 


As a practical matter, credit union 
officials who try to help people with 
their family budgeting problems 
know that special characteristics and 
needs lead to wide variations in the 
way families spend their money. 

It takes no statistics, for example. 
to realize that a young family will 
need more money to start and furnish 
its home; that a somewhat older fam 
ily will be using more of its funds 
for food, clothing and education; or 
that at middle age. medical bills will 
be higher. food and housing less 
urgent, and that there may be a bit 
more left for recreation. 

While there has been a real need 
for more precise information about 
factors which influence family spend- 
ing patterns, until recently research- 
ers have never been able to collect a 
sufficient amount of detailed infor- 
mation to permit tabulation in suffi- 
cient detail to provide useful “yard- 
sticks” for people who have trouble 
managing their affairs. 


Now, however, a new “goldmine” 
of information about family spending 
habits has just been opened by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
University of Pennsylvania, spot- 
lighting many of the characteristics 
and needs which influence spending 
patterns, 

Based on interviews with 12,500 
families in 91 cities and towns. cover- 
ing 1,500 budget items, this data has 
been tabulated and cross-tabulated so 
minutely that it yields over 8,000 
crowded pages of tables, packed into 
18 encyclopedia-sized volumes. 

Obviously this is not light reading 
for laymen. Even the experts—the 
economists and sociologists will be 
years “working” the mine to find out 
what’s in it. Meanwhile, however. we 
already have enough new informa- 
tion from this project to more than 
justify the prediction that it will be 
one of the most valuable ever at- 
tempted in the field of income-flow 
statistics. 

The interviews themselves were 
conducted by BLS staff 
members in 1951 as a basis for re 
vising the Consumer 


originally 


Price Index. 
While the government needed only a 
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above shows expenditures in 


and cents for families in three middle 


The table 
dollar 
brackets. These are the families 
ncome is between $3,000 and $4,000 
$4,000 and $5,000, and between 
$5,000 and $6,000. Since the survey of their 
expenditures was made in 195! 
would be making more in 
However the 


ncome 
whose 


bDefween 


most of 
these families 
come today 


between 


comparisons 
different 
levels are undoubtedly still generally 


family expenditures at 


ncom 


valid 


relatively simple tabulations for 
statisticians and econo 
ringed at the thought of throw 
much potentially useful 


on. With 


sensed a 


purpose 


av sO 
i sample of this 
they rare opportunity 
et behind generalizations. to dis 
about the kinds of 


squeeze d”’ into an 


omething 
that are 
worked oul 
grant from the 
the Wharton School 


and Commerce of the 


\ partnership 
lhrough a 
Ford Four 
of | 


versity ol 


Was 

$500.000 
latior 
nance 


Pennsylvania was abl 


to set up a unit under Professor Irwin 
| riend to edit and publish the data. 
BLS staff 


operate wholeheartedly, planning the 


and its continued to co- 
types of tabulations and assisting in 
the preparation and processing of the 


materials 
Employed save little 


general tabulations, BLS 
demonstrated that most 
the top 
“living up” virtually all 


From its 
had 


Ame ricans., 


already 
outside income 
groups, are 
of their incomes. On an average, BLS 
found “middle income” bracket fam- 
ilies save less than 4 percent of their 
incomes, while the self-employed, re- 
less tl 


porting in 17 percent of ag- 


gregate income, account for over half 
of all Saving 

In the BLS study, just about half 
if all families fell into the $3,000 to 
36.000 bracket, with 24 
porting $3,000-$4,000; 
$4.000-85.000 


percent re- 
16.9 percent 
and 9.5 percent 


While have 


1950, income distri- 


5.000-86.000 incomes 


ire reased Sir 


butions and spending patterns have 


remained unchanged. | 
unless savings 


built as a 


One thing is clear 


are systematically “must” 


item into the budget, it is clear from 
the BLS figures that the middle in 
come family 


stands little chance of 
retaining any cash for a nest egg. 
Figures for the $3.000-81.000 
group showed, for example, that cur- 
rent consumption expenditures for 
an average family exceeded income 
after taxes by nearly $100. The 
$4.000-$5,000 bracket family barely 
broke even. while the $5.000 to $6.000 
family 
S200. 
In the $6.000 
roughly a third of expenditures were 
for food and beverages: a bit under 
27 percent for housing. equipment 


had an excess of less than 


$3.000 to group, 


and household operations; 15.5 per- 
cent for transportation and 11 per- 
cent for clothing. Medical care took 
over 5 percent, personal services 2 
percent, with less than 7 percent for 
recreation, reading materials and 
education. 

\s income increased, spending pat- 


terns changed. For the $7,500 to 
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$10,000 group only 29 percent of in- 
come was required for food and bev- 


25 percent for housing, 


erages and 
while a larger percentage went for 
recreation. The over-$10,000 group 
spent less than 25 percent for food 
and beverages and 13 percent for 
transportation. Housing for the over- 
$10.000 bracket climbed to 31 


cent, clothir 


per- 


g 14 percent, and recrea 
> percent. 


1 
tion nearly £ 


Food always popular 


One of the revealing developments 
spotted by BLS data is the fact that 
food continues to take a big portion 
of budgets regardless of income, in- 
dicating that Americans improve 
their table to the fullest extent that 
their 


penditures tend to lag behind income, 


budgets permit. Clothing ex 


with the percentage spent for wom- 
en’s clothing increasing more rapidly 
than the percentage spent for men’s 
clothing. 

But these statistics for “average” 
families are little better than earlier 
ones when it comes to helping fam- 
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ilies who want to know where thei: 
money should be going. 

By digging into the materials now 
being published by the University of 
Pennsylvania, analysts can _ find 
breakdowns indicating the shifts in 
spending patterns brought about by 
such factors as age, occupation, edu- 
cation, tenure and geography. 

Some of the tables are relatively 
simple, showing spending patterns by 
income and age, by occupation and 
age, or by income and family size. 
Others are far more complex, reflect- 
ing combinations of factors such as 
income, age and occupation. And 
there are special breakdowns showing 
regional differences and even the dif- 
ferences which appear as a result of 
living in many of the larger cities 
which were included in the sample. 

Needless to say, the studies docu- 
ment the leveling-off process that has 
rapidly narrowed the differences in 
living 


standards between 


income 
groups and between regions. Yet they 
also show that within seemingly 
individuals 


still exercise a degree of preference 


standardized “patterns,” 


in the selection of goods and services. 

Regional differences are somewhat 
less than generally assumed, although 
food, housing and fuel continue to 
be more costly for northern families 
than for families in the south and 
west. The west, with its wide open 
spaces and informality, spends more 
for transportation and less for cloth- 
ing. 


Cities and suburbs 


Big city families put more of the 
paycheck into food, housing, clothing 
and recreation. Suburbanites have 
costlier transportation while residents 
of small cities spend more for fuel, 
furniture and household operations, 
possibly reflecting less vigorous com- 
petition among retail merchants. 

The value of detailed breakdowns 
to get behind generalizations is illus 
trated by furniture 
purchases. According to earlier data, 
an average family spends $105 for 
furniture. More detailed reports dem- 
onstrate that this average includes 
families who bought homes and spent 


the figure for 
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PERCENT 


Home Owners 


PERCENT 
Paying for Cars 


PERCENT 
Buying a Radio-TV 
or Musical Instrument 


{ 


our times as much 
iined in the apartments 

mes they occupied at the beginning 

if the vear. Further breakdowns sug 

est that families who move from one 

another generally spend 

on new furnishings than those 

e from apartments to homes 

are some of the more com 

or ariations from “average sug 

ested by data selected from the BLS 

rsity of Pennsylvania publica 

By occupation For clerical and 

sales groups, expenditures for hous 

ing. clothes and recreation run above 

ivera In the 85.000-86.000 bracket. 

expenditures for food by clerical and 


more-than-average ¢ xpendi 


iles families are particularly 
reflecting 
tures for food away from home 
\mong wage earners, families headed 
by skilled workers tend to spend less 
housing. furnishings and clothes 
food and transportation (the 
buying or making pay 
cars runs appreciably 
higher than the average for each in 
ome group 
Semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
whose families average | persons, 


heavy food costs They trim on 


housing. clothing. transportation and 


recreation. The percentage of semi- 
skilled workers reporting purchase of 
r\V sets or musical instruments runs 
indicating that T\ 


has become a major recreation source 


parti ularly high. 


for these families. 

By size of family: Small families 
put more into housing. household op 
erations, furniture and transporta- 
tion: larger families stress food, fuel. 
clothes. medicine and recreation. For 
families of two, budgets are heavy 
with meals away from home, and for 
purchase and operation of cars. Tabu- 
lations for families of five show heavy 
expenditures for food and clothing 
(but food away from home is sub- 


stantially below average): home 


high. 


iwerage (more tickets 


ownership runs recreation 
slightly above 
to buy!). and auto purchase and 
operation bel average. 
By age of head of family: The 


25 S group sp nds high for housing. 
furnishings 


for food and 


| transportation ; low 


lothing: 
55-45. food, clothing 


average for 
recreation, Aft 

and recreation expenditures = run 
above averag automobile costs are 
down, home ownership and operation 


are average. By 45-55, housing, fur- 


niture and transportation are low: 
food. medical, recreation and cloth- 
ing take more than average. Between 
60 and 70 percent own their homes. 
compared with a 45 to 60 percent 
national average for the $3.000- 
SO.000) group. 

By race: Whites spend more for 


food. 


recreation, while non-whites put less 


housing (net), medical and 


into food, more (percentagewise) 


into housing, clothing. transporta- 
tion and personal care. For Negroes 
in the $5,000-$6.000 bracket. ex- 
penditures for purchase of cars av 
eraged $723, which is $310 more 
than the average for whites in the 
same income group, while operation 
> 


of cars was $253. $18 less than ex- 


penditures for car operation by 
whites of equal income. 

In the $3,000-$4.000 brackets and 
the $4,000-$5,000 bracket the per- 
centage of Negroes buying cars runs 
behind whites for comparable in- 
(85.000-84.000 : 


comes Negroes 18 
percent, whites 27 percent; $4,000- 
$5,000: Negroes 26 percent, whites 
32. percent). But in the $5,000- 
$6,000 bracket, 42 percent of the 


Negroes buy cars compared with 37 
percent of whites. 
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Competition in 1957 


The total number of credit unions 
in the United States and Canada is 
estimated at 22.000. There has been 
some slow-down in the rate of or- 
eanization in the last few years, but 
new charters are still being reported 


Member- 


ship kee ps rising, share accounts con 


at more than 100 a month. 
tinue to grow. and loans outstanding 
steadily increase. 

One result of all this we can count 
on —-we will be increasingly in the 
public eye and under attack by those 


There 


was a slight increase in this sort of 


who consider us competition. 


thing last year, and this year the “tax 
equality” people have promised to put 
up a big fight. Generally speaking, it 
seems to me that they are not very 
The statements they make 
are usually so absurdly extreme that 


dangerous. 
ihey are self-defeating. Further, when 
any impartial group of men sifts the 
charges made by the “tax equality” 
soon discover that the 
different and _ that 
credit unions are genuinely non-profit 


group. they 
picture is quite 
organizations within the true meaning 
of our legal traditions. Before con- 
gressional committees, the “tax equal- 
ity” people tend to make themselves 
ridiculous; and one leading Repub- 
of the House of 

called 


lican on the floor 
Representatives has them a 
bunch of racketeers. 
However, we face other problems 
and other opposition besides the “tax 
equality” group. As you know, banks 
have become very conscious of the 
money shortage, and they are now 
raising interest rates on deposits in 
order to attract savings accounts. 
High rates, both on loans and on sav- 
ings deposits, are now one of the facts 
of life: there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will persist through 
1957. They are an expression of the 
keen competition that will also per- 


sist through the year, perhaps longer. 
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Few bankers will support the methods 
of the “tax equality” group, but most 
bankers are in- 
creasingly  inter- 
ested in taking as 
much business as 
they can. by ethi- 
cal means, from 
the savings and 
loan associations 
and from us. We 
will feel this pres- 

sure. 
It is important for us not to perm¢t 


this pressure to make us feel as if 
he a ee. 
*- 
in the 


Officer Loans 
To the Editor: 

This letter was inspired by an 
article in the “In the Mail” column 
entitled “Is It Fair?” 
ber. 1956. 


signed Ben Shapiro, Philadelphia. 


in your Novem- 
issue. The article was 

Our credit union feels very strongly 
about this subject. We are advised 
that officers in our credit union may 
use “the league’s credit union for 
board and committee members.” Yes, 
we may. but at a decided penalty, 
which is double the rate that our unit 
Why 


double the interest. just for the privi- 


charges should an officer pay 
lege of being an officer and non- 
salaried? In our particular credit 
union, this affects no less than thir- 
teen members. 

Not only is it difficult to keep 
members serving on the various 
boards, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain new members 
for the board. A member of the credit 
committee for several years who has 
done a good job and who is more 
adept at handling credit relations 
than a new member. must resign the 


we are competitors of the bankers. 


There are many factors that would 
tend to convert us from service o1 
ganizations into financial institutions 

we must resist them consciously at 
all times. We are here to provide 
services that the financial institutions 
of the nation do not provide, or pro 
vide only spasmodically. We have to 
understand management iechniques. 
but we must not fall in love with them. 
We have to understand economics 
Lui we must not operate with an eye 
We should cel 
tainly meet ¢ ompetition in service, but 
we should not compete for the sake 
of competing. 


on economic trends. 


That is destructive of 
the true credit union spirit, it is con 
trary to what we say about ourselves 
when we organize new credit unions 
and when we justify our special privi 
leges under the law, and it is certains 
the greatest danger the credit union 
movement faces. 

Through all the changes we make. 
through all the improvements and in- 
novations we consider, let us always 
keep in mind that our basic concern 
is to remain service rather than finan- 
cial organizations. 


H. B. Yates 


# 


i = 


MAIL 


only reason being that he has the nor- 
mal desire to replace a three-year-old 
car with a new one. and does not 
have the cash to buy the new car. A 
prospective 


board member Is ap- 


proached, who is a very likely pros- 
is, “You 
will have to wait until the new cars 
are out and | decide whether I am 


going to buy one or not: if I do. | 


pect, but his answer to us is, 


of course cannot be a member of your 
board!” If we follow the regulations 
100 per continually 
changing various members of ow 


cent, we are 
boards, and bringing in new, un- 
trained pepole to replace “those poor 
unfortunates” who desire only to do 
what the 600 other members do and 
loan. 


occasionally make a 


are offered 
is a “sop,” and a very unfavorable 
solution. Our field” of 


ship does not even permit those peo- 


The only solution we 


member- 


ple who are not employed to join one 
of the seven other credit unions in 
the immediate vicinity. We agree 100 
per cent with Mr. Shapiro. 
Otto R. Knauerhase, Jr. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
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Planning a Group Discussion 


The following tips for discussion leaders were among the materials distributed to students at the CUNA educational 
conference in December. Credit union and chapter officers responsible for planning educational conferences will find 
them useful as a check list. 


GETTING READY you see that an 


Arrange group in cirele, so cach person can see every other per 
Provide table space, if convenient, 


idea is trying to find , F “Mrs 
Brown, ‘re about to say something.” 

diseussic ~ = 
of you think a 


“Let's have 
on 
for leader and entire group 
Let all stay seated during discussion, including leader. Keep it 
informal. 
. Start by making everybody comfortable. Check 
lighting. 
See that everybody knows everybody else. 
Learn names of all as soon as you can 
Have blackboard, chalk and eraser ready for use in 
Appoint a “blackboard secretary” if the subject matter 
make it desirable. 
Start on time, and close at prearranged time. If you have 
report, be sure to allow time for it. 
In opening, emphasize: Everyone is encouraged to take part. If one 
. iew fails to get out in the « 


ventilation and Interrupt the “speech maker” as tactfully as possible: 
on this point, let’s hear from some of the others. Can we save your 
ether point till later?” 
Keep discussion on the track; keep it always directed, but let the 
group lay its own track to a large extent. Don't groove 
yourself, 


case of need it narrowly 

and occasion 

. Remember: The leader's opinion dees count in the di 
eep your own view out of 


scussion, but 
h as possible. Your job is to 
get the ideas of others out for an airing. 
If you see that some important angle is being neglected, point it out 
“Bill Jones was telling me last week that he thinks. . . 
you think of that?” 
. Keep the spirits high. Encourage ease, informality, good humor. 
everybody have a good time. Foster friendly disagreement if it 
: occurs. Listen with respect and appreciation to all ideas, but stress 
CARRYING ON what is important, and turn discussion away from what is not. 
Help the group to clarify its objective so that the purpese of the . Take t every 10 
ing is clear. Let the group build the agenda out of it« 
. but keep it limited to the task upon which it is working 
Aim at outset to get a sharply defined question before the group secretary's, or the observer's 
Have three or four alternatives put on beard if you think this will 
help: “Which do you want to start with?” “Is this question clear?” 
In general, don’t put questions to particular group members 


an observer's 


» the discussion falls short What de 
; No speeches, by leader or group member 
Neo monopoly 


» loose ends together 
urate in sum- 
own, the 


own “Let's see where we've 
mary as possible. Close 


. Call attention to unanswered questions for future study or for refer- 
ence back to speakers. Nourish a desire in group members for 
unless continuing study and discussion through «skillful closing summary. 


league educational specialists attend 
CUNA course in adult educational techniques 


The latest in adult education meth- 
ods made up the course of study in 
the first CUNA education conference 
December 9 to 14. 

League education specialists from 
eighteen states and provinces attended 
the week-long education conference in 
Madison, Wisconsin. It was the first 
time that a specialized course in adult 
educational techniques had been 
offered in the credit union move- 
ment. It was open to full-time league 
staffmen only. 

Leaders of the course were nation- 
ally known adult educators. Gordon 
Lippitt, program director of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., headed the staff. John 
H. Bigger, associate secretary of the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, and Hugh Gyllen- 
haal, senior associate of Conference 
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Counsellors, New York, assisted. C. J. 
MeLanahan, educational 
director of the Michigan Credit Union 


League, acted as chairman. 


formerly 


Bigger 
will join the Credit Union National 
Association this spring as director of 
education. 

The purpose of the course, it was 
announced, was to equip league edu- 
cational directors to train local educa- 
tional leaders to handle conferences. 
discussion groups, workshops and 
other educational programs. Methods 
of setting up conferences, techniques 
like role playing and “buzz groups,” 
were among the subjects discussed by 
the staff and credit union educators. 
Heavy emphasis was laid on psycho- 
logical factors involved in developing 
successful group discussions. 

Queried at the end of the week for 
an evaluation of the course, the league 


educators almost unanimously said 
they want more. 

Students who attended were: Car 
roll A. Andrews, Florida; William A. 
Atkins, Virginia; Sidney Blitz, New 
York; David L. Bryan, Montana; 
James A. Burke, Colorado; Robert W. 
Davis, Illinois; Robert DeThorne. 
Florida; Robert M. Dolan, Michigan ; 
Richard W. Franzen, Utah; Robert J. 
Ingram, Ontario; Peter Lapcewich, 
CUNA Mutual; Robert C. Lechner, 
Missouri. 

Also Paul F. McGinty, Washing- 
ton; William F. Martin, lowa; Robert 
E. Moorman, Kentucky; Robert W. 
Rodreick, California; Aida C. Rod- 
riguez, Puerto Rico; Alfred Schoen, 
Kansas: Leo B. Selden, Florida: 
Julius Sparkman, CUNA Mutual; 
James T. Vest, Texas; Frank W. 
Wagner, Ohio; C. A. Woolard, Texas. 


2) 








for educational committees 


He 





Don’t Get Hurt by Higher Prices! 


NCREASED prices hurt you only 

when you buy something 

You buy food constantly. so rising 
food prices are hurting you now 

However. other price increases 
won't necessarily hurt you. Prices of 
1957-model cars are up. but they 
wont affect you until you buy a car 
Housing costs are up, but they won't 
affect vou unless you decide to move 
to another home 

One thing some people forget when 
they read about rising prices 1s the 
fact that there are plenty of ways to 
save money that most of us don't use. 
For example buying for cash, shop 


ping the sales, avoiding high-rate 
installment purchases, making things 


do a little longer. 


Your House 


lake housing. Prices of new homes 
have gone up 9 percent in the past 
vear. The average new home will be 
815.200 in 1957, compared to 
$14.700 in 1956. Other home-owners’ 
expenses are also going up—taxes are 


rising due to rising costs of building 


and financing 


agreed that housing costs will 


ew s hools. It's gen- 
erally 
continue to rise for some time to 
come, 

What can 
have to have 


but can't aff 


1 do about it? If you 
inother place to live 
to pay more, look at 
older houses. Prices here have risen 
only 3 to 5 percent. Look for a pre- 
1953 house with a VA mortgage at 
FHA mortgage at 5 


percent-—either of these would save 


} pe reent of 


you money lust the difference be- 
percent on FHA 
difference of 
month on a $12,000 mort- 


tween 5 and yl, 
mortgages means a 
$3.50 per 
gage loan. You will save by making 
the biggest possible down payment, 
and by paying off the balance as 


quickly as possible. 


Your Car 
Many 1957 


higher than last vear. Also tires and 


ars cost S100 to $200 


gasoline are going to cost more. 


better 
of the season than at 


Usually dealers give prices 
toward the el 


the beginning: this year. manufac- 


turers say they are not going to over- 
pre duce but will try to protect 
dealers’ prices throughout the year. 
If they are able to hold back produc- 
tion under today’s severe competitive 
conditions, then you won't be able to 
pressure your dealer for much dis- 
count. 

However, 1957 is expected to be a 
year of big auto sales. and that means 
there will be plenty of used cars on 
the market too. In recent years the 
demand for new cars has grown faster 
than the demand for used cars, and 
used cars have been consistently a 
better buy than they used to be. This 
means that you actually have several 
ways available of saving money on 
transportation. For example: 

1. Make the old car do a little 
longer. Paint it. if that will make your 
wife happy. 

, Si Join a car pool, or use public 
transportation. In many cities it is 
cheaper to travel everywhere by taxi 
than to own a car. Remember, it costs 
you at least $800 a year to own any- 
thing better than a jalopy. 
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ar youn YOURGREDIT UNION Coote Union Credit Unie 
CREDIT UNION is best | ; = 


SP-1 Savings SP-2 Borrowing $P-3 Auto Loans SP-4 Passbook 
Effective appeal Save your members For credit unions who Attracts new members, 


for savings from the squeeze offer them new savings 


LOANS 


for any worthwhile purpose 





see your 


$P-5 Vacation SP-6 Loans SP-7 Appliances 
Help members relax Show them how loans Good reasons for a 


Keep them posted on 
and enjoy it can help 


credit union loan time and place 


0mm WOR 


YOUR CREDIT uNloN 


ANNUAL MEETING 


J-3 Welcome 45-4 Invitation AM-1 Announcement Ed-638 Join 
Some potential mem- Keep the door open Fill in your own’ 


Start them saving 
bers wait to be osked for new members meeting information 


soon as possible. 


a 9 sign up now! 


ll 


CSSA Booster VCSA Vacation SP-8 Saving Ed-641 
Good way to build Build vocation club Encourage payroll Annual Meeting 
Christmas savings share accounts deduction Another way to 


boost attendance 


CUNA suPPLY COOPERATIVE 
BOX 333, MADISON, WISCONSIN e BOX 65, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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order these 
special-purpose 
Stock posters 


Each stock poster is a “sure 
fire” salesman, ready to do 
a specific job. Select the 
ones that fit your needs, 
then put them to work right 
away. Here are eye-catching 
posters that will welcome 
the potential member, 
encourage him to save, 
stimulate wise borrowing, 
and get him to the annual 
meeting. They're always 

in stock, and the price 

is right: only 25¢ for the 
first copy and 12% 

each additional copy ordered 
in the same mailing. One 
suggestion: be sure to order 


enough to reach everyone 


Canadian prices 

slightly higher due 

to customs duties 
and sales tax. 





». Buy a used car. There are some 


people who believe that the cheapest 
way to be a car owner is to buv a 
odel two years old and turn it in 
vhen it is four vears old on another 
two-vear-old. If you are buving a used 
car, be sure to have it checked over 


first by a good mechanic 


1. If you buy a new car, watch 
ut for those extras. Here’s what some 
of them cost as original equipment 
$48 to 


$180 


radio SO | to S$” 0: heater 
$136: automatic transmission 


29 


to $202; powel steering $59 to 


$108; power brakes—-$36 to $40. 

». Check the financing charges with 
your credit union. Few dealers or 
banks can give you the break vou will 
ret at vour credit union, and charges 


will be rising most of the vear. 





Protect Yourself 
Clothing prices are on the way up 
gain, especially wool clothing. This 
means it will pay to shop the clear- 
Meat 


summer: 


ance sales. prices will rise 
toward 
pected to be scarcer in 1957. Fuel oil 


costs are rising. Medical care, per 


supplies are ex 


sonal care (barber and beauty ). some 


24 


household furnishings including rugs 

ill these are rising. 

It's a good time to watch your ex 
penses, and hold back a little on bor- 
rowing. Especially, it's a good year 
to make the most of your credit union 
services. Save a little; and if you are 
now paying high rates on loans o1 
check with 


your credit union treasurer—it may 


installment pure hases, 


pay vou to consolidate your debts. 


break time 


Little Mike was saying his prayers 
one night. His mother tiptoed into his 
room and heard this: “And please 
make Ton stop throwing things 
at me. By way. I’ve mentioned 


this before 


When finance charges go up 

It isn’t always easy to tell when 
you're being charged more for a loan 
or an installment purchase. 

One thing is certain: rates are 
going up this year. 

Only credit unions will hold to the 
same old interest rates. 

Banks have always been choosey 
money is 


about loans 


scarce and they will be choosier. 


personal 


Finance companies and loan com- 
panies operate with borrowed money: 
they are finding it harder to get and 
more expensive. Hence they will 
charge more. 

Low-rate mortgage loans, for the 
home-owner, are now almost impos- 
sible to get. 

Watch out for increased rates dis- 
cuised by lengthening the term of the 
loan. 

Watch out for the revolving credit 
charges of department stores they re 
rising. 

Watch ovt for ‘new service charges 
and special fees. 

Especially, watch out for the sharp 
operators who are now soaking bor- 
rowers by adding heavy fees for acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

You're always safe when you deal 


with vour credit union! 


Friends were consoling the widow 
of a tughoat skipper who had fallen 
overboard and drowned. “Dearie,” 
said one, “I hope you were left with 
something.” 

“Oh I was!” assured the widow. 
“He left me with $20,000.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars! Imagine 
that! And him that couldn't read or 
write.” 
head 


| he “ idow nodded her 


earnestly. “Or swim.” she added. 


“That's a fine looking hat,” said 
Jim, “where did you get it?” 

“Well,” said the friend, “I bought 
it ten years ago. five years ago I had 
it cleaned, three years ago I had it 
blocked and last night I exchanged it 
at a restaurant.” 
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EASY 
AS PIE 


(almost) 


Even beginners soon do Credit Union accounting quickly with 
the Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine that’s easily adapted 
to any Credit Union accounting system. 


EASY AND FAST | VERSATILE | EFFICIENT 


Simplified motor bar selection, The Sensimatic posts share And best of all, the many 
fast one-hand form insertion, and loan ledgers with either Burroughs Sensimatic hour- 
automatic carriage movement, passbook or statement, auto- and dollar-saving advantages 
and easy key depression, are ; matically calculates and posts can be yours whatever your 
just a few of the features that paid-in shares, computes special payroll or window 
make the Sensimatic easy to share months for dividend accounting plan. Sensimatic 
operate. Systems built around calculations. To convert to forms are approved by the 
Sensimatics eliminate all un- an efficient adding-subtract- Bureau of Federal Credit 
necessary duplications. ing machine, just flick a key. Unions and the C.U.N.A. 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION « Detroit 32, Michigan 

WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs (In Canada, Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
inten . Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 

Please send me a copy of the booklet, “For the First 

l'ime—Low-Cost Speed and Efficiency in Credit 
Union Accounting.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 

CITY 
FREE ~— the coupon will bring you more infor- seen 
mation, or, for a demonstration without obligation, call 


. " . CREDIT UNION 
our nearest office. It’s listed in your phone book. 
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in the | EWS 


Tighter auditing proposed 
in Federal Act amendment 


6 er, Senate Banking Committee has received a group 
of recommendations for changes in the Federal Credit 
Union Act. which include tighter auditing and an increase 
in the limit on unsecured loans 

\ bill incorporating the recommendations has already 
been written, and hearings on it will take place soon 

lhe recommendations were prepared by a subcommil 
of the Senate Banking Committee. The group that scree: 
proposed amendments to the Federal Credit Union 
met with William W. Pratt, managing director of 
Pennsylvania League, presiding. 

Not all the changes will meet with the approval oft 
credit union movement. though most of them do. Th 
include approval of 

® Lifting the limit on unsecured loans to $500 

® Authorizing the Director of the Federal Bureau to 
establish special loan limits for individual credit unicns 
where he deems it advisable 

® Requiring an annual audit by an independent publi 
auditor for every federal credit union with $50,000 of 
assets, and setting up a tighter audit by federal examiners 
for smaller credit unions 

® Authorizing the board of directors to set the dividend 
rate 

® Allowing dividend credit for share payments made 
during the first five days of the month 

© Permitting compensation for auditing assistance re 
quired by the supervisory committee 

® Making an offense against a federal credit union a 
tederal offense 

® Providing for semi-annual payment of dividends 

Other proposals long cherished by the credit union 
movement were rejected. The appointment of a loan offi- 
cer was disapproved. The establishment of central credit 
union service was set aside. Checking services and fees 
for check cashing were turned down. Extending the loan 


limit to five years was rejected, 


Credit union confederation voted 
for British West Indies 


A ' ONFEDERATION cf credit unions in the B sh 
t West Indies will be established during the coming 
This decision was reached at a conference in 
Jamaica in December. Sponsored by CUNA World 


Extension Department and St. George College Ext nm 


summer 


School, the conference was attended by delegates m 
Jamaica. Trinidad. Barbados, Dominica, Grenada. St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, British Guiana, British Hondura id 
Panama. A meeting is planned for May, 1957, to fy 
a constitution for the confederation and hire the st 


full-time field man 


There are now 385 registered credit unions in the 
British West Indies. These have all been or_anized since 
1912. when Rev. John P. Sullivan, S. J.. began credit 
union work in Jamaica. Today Trinidad has 253 credit 
unions with 30,000 members, Jamaica has 75 credit unions 
with 15,000 members, British Honduras has 37 credit 
unions with 9,000 members, Dominica has 13. credit 
unions with 4,000 members, and the other islands have 
several each. 

Although the British West Indies are seeing consider- 
able industrial growth, the population is still mainly 
rural. Only two specific credit union laws have been 
enacted in the area; most credit unions are now registered 
under general cooperative or other statutes. The first 
aims of the new confederation will be to provide field 
service for the present credit unions and to work for the 
passage of better legislation. 


Membership drive in Joplin 


brings in 320 new members 
7 FFICERS of the Vickers Joplin Employees Federal 


Credit Union in Joplin, Missouri, are pleased with 
the results of their November membership drive. 

It took the form of a contest, with prizes awarded to 
members who brought in the most new members. The 
first prize was a watch, second a spinning rod and reel, 
third $15 in the contestant’s share account. Local retail 
ers helped with the prizes, so that the total cost to the 
credit union was only $58.75. 

It was a small price to pay for 320 new members, 
raising the total membership from 800 to 1,120. The win- 
ner of the first prize personally signed up 101 new 
members, and the second place contestant turned in 93, 

On of the best efforts, however. could not be counted, 
says Assistant Treasurer Carl H. Curry: it was “the 
amount of good will and information that was dissemi- 
nated, by word of mouth, to the entire membership.” 


Money will stay tight, 
leading economist believes 


_ money all the way. is the commonest forecast 
for 1957. Economists generally agree that there is 
no early let-up to be expec ted. They also agree that credit 
regulation and higher interest rates are not very delicate 
instruments, but tend to have a meat-axe effect on certain 
areas of the economy. 

Sumner Slichter, for one, believes the government is 
going to have to step in to provide credit in certain areas 
where tight money is most damaging. Money is hard to 
find for school building and for low cost housing, and 
this celebrated Harvard economist suggested last month 
that federal money may have to be found for these worthy 


purposes. 
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SUNDSTRAND CREDIT UNION 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 

PROVES TO BE “PERFECT 
SOLUTION TO OUR 

PROBLEMS” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Cuna Mutual’s New 
Field Service Program 


JOHN A. COLBY 


Director 
Field Operations 


nsuran Savings insurance, and In 
lividual Li 


in to 


rance—to all credit union 
o this in full cooperation 
with credit unions and credit union leagues. 
Our purpose is also to help credit unions 
ind their chapters and their leagues take 
CUNA Mutual services 


of bringing credit union serv 


C. O. SKORSTAD 


Assistant Director | advantage 
Field Operction 
1 means 


ces to as many eople 


as possible. 


Obviously thi two-fold purpose taxes 


7 ind will always tax the best thought and 
1956 


credit 
NA Mutual ; 


effort. and resources, of the entire 


union movement, and particularly of the 


CUNA Mutual Insurance 


ind its policyholders and directors. 


horized§ the es 
Society as such, 
service prog! progran 
ace possible DY u rw 


Obvious, too, is the fact that as our 


and is de 


, NA movement grows and as the size of our 


nsurance business grows, other companies 
ill increasingly concern themselves with 
redit union business, and try to separate 
redit unions from, and keep credit unions 
from, CUNA Mutual benefits. Our compe 


tition will be stiffer and stiffer. 


We do not fear competition; we respect 
it. We will not disregard it, nor will we 
concede anything to it by default. We are 
confident that the credit union movement 
can, through its own insurance company, 
serve the special insurance needs of credit 


exneriome inion people better than any other com- 
' 


f CLNA 
ae tad And doing s e are determined to make 


pany can. That is what we are here to do. 


from all source specially it erystal clear to the credit union move 


vho created CUNA Mutual an ment that we e 
NA Mutual 


doing so. 
exclusively serv The latest step in our continuing program 
ind their cred ) to accompli these objectives, with the 
hest possil e of our growing resource 
ind growir perience, is the establish 
again and ld Operations Department 
change it r wi establishment of the also 
basic methods vy nev olicy er Relations Department, 
ort and cooperate with the 
by means of special pro 


vaterials, and counsel) 


by C. F. Eikel, Jr., Managing Director 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


Quite frankly the intent of the field 
program is to bring CUNA Mutual per 
sonally to the credit union movement, on 
a regular, right-at-hand basis. Instead of 
depending upon correspondence and infre 
quent meetings, we shall have a staff of 
specially qualified and specially trained 
and informed men who will devote their 
full time in the field. They will be CUNA 
Mutual in the field. They will concentrate 
on the job of personally helping credit 
union leaders appreciate and make maxi- 
mum use of CUNA Mutual services, so 
that they may use CUNA Mutual 


effectively to 


most 


further their credit union 
programs, and to multiply the service they 


render credit union people. 

These fieldmen will be experienced and 
dedicated credit union workers. They will 
he prepared to give expert advice and as 
sistance on any phase of credit union op 


erations, 
They will, however, give help on general 


credit union matters as a part of their 


hasic job which is to use their credit union 


experience and understanding to help 
credit union leaders make better and great 
er use of CUNA Mutual services. In all 
their activities they will of course cooper 
ate fully with their co-workers, and with 
the official representatives, in all other 
parts of the united credit union movement. 
Their work will be an integral part of the 
service rendered credit union people by the 
credit union movement 

To date we have set up nine regions in 
the United States and two in Canada. Fach 
has or will have a Regional Manager, and 
as many Special Representatives as may 
be practical and practicable. 

John A. Colby is director of the Depart 
Skorstad is assistant director 
Both are in the Home Office of the Society 


House at Madison. 


ment. ©. O 
in Filene 
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CUNA MUTUAL 
FIELD SERVICE 


Canadian Region 1: Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
Special Representatives William H. Snell 
ind George B. Sterling. 

Canadian Region 2: Ontario, Quebec, 
and Maritime Provinces. Special Repre 
sentatives Joseph P. Wallner, J. L. Harvey 
Lanctot, and Arnold Prosser. 

Region 1: Connecticut, Maine, Massa 
chusetts, New York, 
Regional Man- 


Hampshire, New 
Rhode Island, and Vermont 
ager James J. Yates. 
Region 2: Delaware, District of Colum 
hia, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsy!] 
vania, Virginia and West Virginia. Regional 
Manager George D. Parlett. 
Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Regional 
Manager Hasell R. Hood. 
Region 4: Alabama, Kentucky, Missis 


sippi, and Tennessee. 


Region 3: 


Regional Manager 
James R. Cooper. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla 


Texas. 


Region 5: 
homa, and Regional Manager 
Charles C. Compton. 

Region 6: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. Regional Manager William 
B. Tenney. Special Representatives John F. 
Herschleb, Thomas D. Mitchell, and Leo 
P. Mulrooney. 

Region 7: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. Special 


Wellington A. Hinze and Vaughn Liscum. 


tepresentatives 


Region 8: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. Re 
gional Manager Thomas F. Davis. Special 
Representatives Gail Keeton, Vincent M 
Aylward, and Loren B. Haynes 

Region 9: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Special Rep 
resentative Lawrence N. Dunne 

Every one of these men, and every one 
directing and managing the affairs of 
CUNA Mutual, is working to make CUNA 
Mutual an ever increasing asset to credit 
union people, as the credit union owned 
and controlled insurance company. We are 
credit union people. We are part of the 
credit union movement. We are proud of 
that, and proud of the opportunity to serve 
credit union people and the united credit 
union movement 

We will do our part to keep the credit 
union movement united, and to help CUNA 
Mutual grow in service and in inspiration 
and assistance to the credit union move 
ment. 


CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN HAMILTON ONTARIO 
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TOP JOBS 


(Continued from page 0) 


custom furniture house and more 
briefly as manager of a book store. 
He is married and has two children. 

e. A. Woolard comes to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of education 
from the Texas League, where he has 
been training director since 1954. He 
has been engaged in credit union 
work for twenty years. In 1936 he 
joined the old Federal Credit Union 
Section of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration as its representative in Ha- 
waii. In seven years he organized a 
large number of credit unions in the 
islands, a majority of the 140 now 
operating there. 


After three years’ military service 


in the Pacific, Woolard became a 
supervisory training specialist for the 
Veterans Administration. He returned 
to credit union work in 1950; as a 
consultant to the civil administration 
of Okinawa, he spent a year setting 
up rural credit associations through 
out the Ryukyus, connected to a cen- 
tral bank for cooperatives. Next, he 
took a position as consultant to the 
cooperative service of the new re- 
public of Indonesia, and spent two 
years organizing training schools for 
professional credit union and cooper- 
ative managers. 

He joined the Texas Credit Union 
League in 1954 as a specialist in ac- 
counting training, and was appointed 


training director in 1955. Under his 
direction, the Texas League developed 
an outstanding workshop and group 
discussion program. Last year this 
program took 1,734 credit union offi 
cials through 29 schools and work 
shops, involving 15,259 class-room 
training hours. 

Mary Jean McGrath. named assist 
ant director of public relations, has 
nine years experience with the Credit 
Union National Association in public 
relations work. She was the first mem- 
ber of the staff hired in connection 
with the development of the POP Pro- 
eram, on which the present public 
built. Hex 
duties have included money raising 
for the POP Fund, planning and 
preparation of materials for the an- 
nual Credit Union Day celebration. 
and contact work with a number of 


relations program was 


national associations and_ religious 


groups. 

Her publication experience in- 
cludes work for the New York Daily 
News, the Glendora (Calif.) Press. 
Human Events; she has also taught 
commercial art subjects at Textile 
High School in New York City and 
Manhattanville College. She gradu 
ated from St. Michael High School in 
Flint, Michigan, and took a B.S. in 
Fordham 


education at University, 


New \ ork. 
She is 


children. 


married and has five 


Many Field Men 
Added by Leagues 


Wilfred F. Broxterman became as- 
sistant managing director of the Ten- 
nessee Credit Un- 


ion League on 
October 20. 
1956. He is the 
first to hold this 
position which 
the league's 
board of direc- 
tors created re- 
cently. 

During the 
past 2 years Broxterman has served 
the Tennessee Credit Union League 
as field representative in the West 
Tennessee area. In his new position 


he will continue to serve the credit 
unions in the same area. 

Prior to entering league service. 
Broxterman was manager for Gor- 
of Memphis, 
and treasurer of the Gordons Trans- 
port’s Federal Credit Union. 

Broxterman studied business ad- 


dons Transport, Inc., 


ministration and accounting at the 
University of Tennessee Extension in 
Memphis. He is a member of St. 
Michael's Catholic Church and an 
active member of the Knights of 
Columbus. 

A veteran of 4 years of service in 
the U. 


ried and lives in Memphis, Tennessee. 


S. Navy. Broxterman is mat 
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Michigan 

Robert Van Riper joined the stafl 
if the Michigan Credit Union League 
last December as a field representa 
tive 

He has been active in the credit 
union movement since 1950. At the 
time of his league appointment hi 
was president ol 
the Moon Chap 
ier and president 
of the Kavdon 
Employees Fed 
eral Credit Union 
of Muskegon 
The Moon ¢ hap 
ter includes cred 
it unions in Mus 
kegon Ottawa 

ind Newaygo Counties. 
Riper Was previously el 
as an accountant for the Kay 
Engineering Corporation His 
ther experiences include 
nent at the Nore \ppliancs and at 
the Hall Electric Company 


\ product of the Viuskeg 


employ 


gon school 
system. Van Riper is a veteran of 
three years and four months in the 
lL nited States Army. 

Before beginning his work with the 
credit unions in the field, Van Riper 
was trained intensively for one month 
it the headquarters of the Michigan 
Credit Lnion League in Detroit 

Van Riper is married to the former 

lle Hayward. They make thei 
it 1110 Bryan Road. Muskegon 


Pennsylvania 
Servillo became a member of 
Pennsylvania Credit 
sues field staff on December |. 
brings to, the 


L nion 


League many 
ol service 

is treasurer ofl 

Okonite 


kmplovees Cred 


Hazard 


has 


president of the 
Wvyomit Valley 
Chapter 
Also active on the league and na 
il level of the credit union move 
ent. Servillo was elected a league 
or in 1948. In this office he has 
dup to the time of his pre 
nt appointment. Since April, 1954 
he has been a CLNA National Di 


or from Pennsylvania 


Virginia 

Hugh E. W 
of the Virgir 

as field repres 
Wills’ past 
on the local 
He has been 


and Towne 


ls has joined the staff 
i Credit Union League 
tative. 
dit union service was 
ipter and state levels. 
member of the Yale 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Y and | Federal Credit Union 
for two years, 
chairman of the 
credit committee 
for two years 
and has taken a 
leading part in a 
state convention 
and several local 
chapter meetings. 
\ graduate of 
High 
Wills 
zinia Polytechnic In- 
National Bus‘ness 


i graduate of the Dale 


Jefferson 
School. Roanoke. 
studied at Vi 
stitute and a he 
College. He i 


Carnegie course. 


Virginia. 


\ veteran with five years of mili 
\ ills has been employed 
by the Western Electric Company, the 
Fulles 


nearly four vears was foreman of the 


lary service. 


Brush Company. and for 
storeroom at the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company in Salem. 
\ irginia 

Vr. Wills is 36 vears old. He is a 
Methodist. married. with three chil 


dren 


New York 
Blitz has joined the New 
York State Credit Union League as 
a field representative. He has been a 
member of tour New York ( ity credit 


unions serving 


Sidney 


on credit. super! 
visory. educa- 
tional and insur 
ance committees. 
He has heen 
ploved in 
management and 
accounting work 
by several 
York firms 
the Metrop 


has worked 


tan District Chapter he 
1 the educational com- 
the 1956 annual meet- 
ing of the New York League he was 


‘ hairman ‘ 


mittee, and 


he educational sessions 
Blitz has heen actively associated 


with the He 
York whicl 


COOOTICSs 


George School in New 
offers adult classes in 
has served the school 
is an inst tor. chairman of the 
idvertisit mmittee and executive 


secretary of he alumni association. 


He is single. As field representatiy¢ 
of the League, he will continue to 
carry on education duties in connec- 
circuit schools, 


tion with chapter 


sessions. institutes and a 


training 
summer course at the University of 


Buffalo. 


Saskatchewan 
\. C. MacLean became field repre- 
sentative for the Credit Union League 

of Saskatchewan late last year. 

MacLean retired on October 24 
1956, as supervisor of credit union 
in the province 
of Saskatchewan. 
He has held this 
position since the 
creation of the 
department — in 

1944. 

Prior to that. 
the new field rep 
resentative had 
been for 25 years 

in the employ of the old Union Bank 
of Canada. And from 1939 to 1944 he 
was Chief Inspector of credit unions 
of the provincial government. 
MacLean is a native of Scotland. 
He attended high school in the city of 
Glasgow 
in 1908. 


He is a widower with one son. 


and emigrated to Canada 


Virginia 

William A. 
director of education for the Vir- 
ginia Credit Union Leaeue last Oc- 


Atkins was appointed 


tober. He had been a field-man for 
the Virginia League since May of 
1955. 

Atkins had his first contact with 
the credit union movement while he 
was employed by the Virginian Rail- 
Auditor of 


Revenue’s office. There he joined the 


wal Company in the 


Virginian Railway Employees Federal 
Credit Union in 1949. He became as- 
sistant treasurer in January of 1955. 
This experience decided him to be 
come a career credit union employee. 

During his service as league field 
representative he was assigned to the 
Kastern Virginia credit unions and 
organized several new credit unions 
in that area. 

Atkins was born on August 7. 


1929 in Brownsville. Pennsylvania. 


and graduated from Churchland High 


School Churchland. 
LOW. 


He is a forme 


Virginia, in 


Marine sergeant, 
married, and the father of a 2'4- 


year-old son. His hobbies are sports, 


The Credit Union Bridge 





THIS NATIONAL DRIVE-IN TELLER’S MACHINE [iro\ ides fast, efficient service, 


Sspemis customers on their way. 


time-savings 


“Our C@alional System 
saves us*10,000 a year... 


A 4 


MODERN National Accounting 


time, brings 65 


EXPANSIVE MODERN sTvie, Ford Dearborn Federal ( 
Nationals for its streamlined accountir 


g operation 


? 


returns 50% on our investment! ” Fora Dearborn 


“In the last two years 

our business has in- 

creased 50% —a 

volume that could not 

be handled by our 

present personnel 

without our National 

System,’’ writes 

Donald J M ac- 

ft. Kinnon, Treasurer- 

Manager of the Ford 

Dearborn Federal! Credit Union. 

“Our records are more accurate than 

ever ...and operating costs have 
been reduced! 

“We estimate that we’ve made an 

over-all time savings of 65°; since we 


started using our National System. 
Even on busy days, end-of-day bal- 
ancing can be completed in 15 minutes 
or less. And on pay day .. . when we 
account for 30°, of our monthly ac- 
tivity ... we can handle three times 
more business than previously with- 
out additional teller personnel. 
“This increase in efficiency saves 
us at least $10,000 per vear, a return 
of 50°, annually on our investment! I 
would strongly recommend a National 
System to any Credit Union!” 


ya es 


Treas.-Mgr. Federal Credit Union 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


February, 1957 


Federal Credit Union 
Dearborn, Michigan 


All over the country, Credit Unions are 
learning that they can function more effi- 
ciently, more economically with a National 
System. Nationals quickly pay for them- 
selves, then continue earning extra profits by 
lowering expenses. For complete informa- 
tion on how your Credit L’nion can benefit 
from a National System, call your nearby 
National representative. You'll find him 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
directory. 


*#TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Utah 


Richard Franzen has been ap 
pointed field representative ol the 
(tah Credit Union League. He r 
places Louis 5S 
left to become president of the 
Kearns Bank of Kearns. Utah. Leath 
im was formerly Utah Banking Com 


Inissioner., 


Leatham. who has 


Franzen comes to the League from 
i position as 
treasurer of the 
Garfield Smelter 
mens Credit Un 
ion, a position 
hich he held for 
Prior 
to that he worked 


in the ac ounting 


hve ars 


lepartment of 

\merican Smelt 

& Refining ompany. He has 

d the Utah League as a member 

its auditing, publicity and budget 
committees, 

He was born in Oshkosh, Wiscon 

sin, took 


the University of Utah and is now 


a degree in accounting at 


helping teach a credit union course 
it the University. He has served in 
the navy. He is married and has four 
daughters and a son. The daughters 
t amed Zenna Lee. Vonna Lynn 
1a Loy and Junna Lavn. The son 


Dick 


PURSELL APPOINTED 
TO RURAL STUDY 

\rthur H. Pursell, formerly man 
Union League, has joined the staff of 
ng director of the Tennessee Credit 
the Farmer Co 
operative Service, 
Department 
Agriculture. 
in Washington. 
Dd. His duties 
work 


with rural credit 


in¢ lude 
unions, particu 
larly those asso 
ciated with farm 

cooperatives. 
lhe Farmer Cooperative Service is 
ction of the Department of Agri 
e that carries on research, ad 
service and educational work 
rm cooperatives, of which 
re are currently about ten thousand 
iged in marketing and purchasing. 
\nother ten thousand supply other 
ervices such as electric power, in 
surance rrigation, t lephone service 

nd credit 


Pursell’s work with rural credit 
unions will include a study of their 
functions and efliciency. Resulting 
information will be available to all 
farm groups and to credit 
leagues. Pursell has also 
worked for the F.B.1. in Washington, 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Central States Cooperative Whole- 


( 0-Op 


union 


sale. 


COMING EVENTS 

February 5-9—CDUNA and affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. February 7, 10 a.m., 
joint meeting. 7:00 p.m., Congressional 
dinner. February 8, 10 a.m., CUNA 
Mutual Board; 2 p.m., CUNA Supply 
Board. February 9, 9 a.m., CUNA 
Executive Committee. 

February 9—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Balti- 
ore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 

February 28—March 1-2—Ontario 
Credit Union League annual meeting. 

March 1-2—North Dakota Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Memo- 
rial Building, Jamestown, North Da- 
KOta. 

March 8-9—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Andrew Jack- 
son and Hermitage Hotels, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

March 8-10—New Mexico Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Albu- 
juerque, New Mexico. 

March 9—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual convention, Hotel Stat- 
er, Hartford, Connecticut. 

March 22-23—Texas Credit Union 
League annua! meeting, Gunter Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

ch 22-23— Arizona Credit Union 
al meeting, Student 
ity of Arizona, Tucson, 


23—Kentucky Credit Un- 
on League annual meeting, Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Kentucky. 

March Mississippi Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Heidel- 
berg Hotel, Jackson, Mississippi. 

March 23—Rhode Island Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

March 29 
of Alberta anr 

Alberta 

April 4-6-——Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
noma 

April 5 Nebraska Credit Union 

gue annual meeting, Paxton Ho- 

1. Omaha, Nebraska. 

April Virginia Credit Union 
League an: meeting, Hotel Cham- 
berlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort Mon- 
e, Virgini 
April 5-6—Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Antlers Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

April 5-7—-New Jersey Credit Un- 
on League nual meeting, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

District of Columbia 
League annual meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Illinois Credit Union 
il meeting, Sherman 
, Illinois. 

Georgia Credit Union 


Credit Union League 
ial meeting, High Riv 


ro 


League annual meeting, Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

April 12-14—Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Town House 
Hotel, Kansas City, Kansas. 

April 13— Vermont Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pavilion Ho- 
tel, Montpelier, Vermont. 

April 19-20—Idaho Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Boise, 
Boise, Idaho. 

April 19-20—Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tutwiler Ho- 
tel, Birmingham, Alabama. 

April 25-27 — Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

April 25-27— Ohio Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 26-27—South Dakota Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Frank- 
lin Hotel, Deadwood, South Dakota. 

April 26-27—Massachusetts CUNA 
Association annual meeting, Hotel 
3ancroft, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

April 26-27—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

April 26-27—Minnesota League of 
Credit Unions annual meeting, Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minnesota. 

April 26-28—Hawaii Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Island of 
Maui, Hawaii. 

April 26-28—Louisiana Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Bent- 
ley Hotel, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

May 5-12—CUNA and affiliates an- 
nual meetings, Fontanelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

May 24-26 Iowa Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Martin, 
Sioux Citv, Iowa. 

May 31—June 1—Washington Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

February 22-23—Credit Union 
League of Manitoba, Ltd., annual 
meeting, Marlborough Hotel, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

March 18-20—Credit Union League 
of Saskatchewan annual! meeting, Sas 
katchewan Hotel, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: Field Representative for the Con 


necticut Credit Union League Applications 
should be sent to L. R. Nixon, Managing 
Director, Connecticut Credit Union League 
PrP. O. Box 81, Kensington, Connecticut, giving 
ave, education, experience, and salary expected 


WANTED: Managing Director for the Indiana 
Credit Union League. Applications should be 
sent to Maxwell A. Meise, President, Indiana 
Credit Union League, 5913 East Tenth Street, 
Indianapolis 1%, Indiana 


WANTED: full-time managing director for 
Arkansas Credit Union League; experience in 
group work and understanding of credit union 
philosophy desirable considerable travel 
Starting salary $4,500 to $5,000. Write James 
D. Avance, P.O. Box 425, Little Rock, Ar- 


kansas 


WANTED: field man for the District of Co- 
umbia Credit Union League. Write Thomas 
Landers Managing Director D.C Credit 
Union League, 740 Eleventh Street NW, Wash- 
ington 1, D.C 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 1956 Credit Union 
Bridge now available at $4.25 each Earlier 
wears still available include 1948, 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955. Write Business 
Office, Tue Creprr Union Barivce, Box 431 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


POSITION WANTED: office manager in 
credit union. Have B.A. degree in business ad 
ministration, with eleven units in accounting 
Have one year’s experience as general manager 
of $300,000 credit union. Write Box A-26, Tue 
Creprr Union Brivce 


The Credit Union Bridge 
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THIS SUMMER— 


VISIT THE CREDIT UNIONS 
OF EUROPE! 


0.050500. 0°06" 6. 0-66-66 6" 0-600 0 66 6 Oe 


Ox 


Interested seeing London Paris tome tion and recreation. This is your chance to combine your 


x 


? 


Copenhagen ven for foreign travel with your interest in the credit 


x 





*, 
7 





x 


inion movement—and to do it within the limits of an 


~, 
'- 


in a boat trip on Loch Lomond, seeing the changi 


of the guards at Buckingham Palace, visiting Fren economy-minded budget. 


OO 


x 


painters at Barbizon, going to mass at St. Peter's j The cost of $935 entitles you to round triy 


xX 


Rome, touring Kronborg Castle in Copenhagen wl Scandinavian Airline System, accommodations in com 


OO 


Hamlet's ghost still appears on suitable nights fortable hotels, two meals a day, freedom from worry 


xX 


: ibout tips and luggage and a variety of special sight 
Widais 


x 


in discussing credit union problems with of 


O 


tl Raifl n and Schulze-Delit I I Bont seeing trips with local guides supplied at every point 
‘ ie aifleisen anc chuize-Delitzsch groups in Bon ; 


x 


\ credit union tour leader accompanies the group from 
departure at New York and throughout the tour 


~ 
“ 


in seeing how credit unions work among employees of 


=45¢, 


international organizations in Rome and Paris ? 
n shopping for ilverware in Copenhagen thet SPECI AL FEAT RE ADDED 


n Florence, watches in Switzerland 7 In addition to sight-seeing in Scotland. England 


OOOO 


These features and many more are offered France, Italy and Denmark a specially chartered deluxe 


~, 
*.: 


inion members who participate in the 1957 ¢ notor coach takes the group from Rome to Dusseldorf 
European Tour plans for which are being completed by Germany via Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, the Swiss 
the CUNA World Extension Department. This year’s Alps, the Rhine Valley, Heidelberg and Bonn 

tour which is the fourth will leave New York on Ju Technical arrangements for the 1957 CL NA European 
11 and return on August | after visits to Secotlan four are handled by the American Travel Association 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and vhich CL NA joined in 1956. The ATA will also arrange 
mark. The cost of the tour is $943 a person. Tou itineraries for tour participants who wish to spend time 
ticipants whe wish to attend the Congress of the it in Europe in addition to the scheduled CUNA Tour 


| Cooperative Alliance in Stockholm, Swedet HOW TO APPLY 


it additional cost. And as an added bor 
you can remain abroad longer than the sche If the idea of the trip interests you—-if you would like 


three wee period without additional charge for know more about this exciting adventure in world 


~ 


OOOO 


nat.ona 


OOOOX 


~ 
“ 


“portation back inderstanding just clip the coupon below and send it 
a to the CUNA World Extension Department, Post Office 
WHAT YOUR MONEY BUYS Box 431, Madison 1, Wisconsin. You will receive full 
CUNA European Tour is especially arranged letails on the day-to-day itinerary. passport require 

n members. It has all the features nents, how much oe is allowed, et 


OOOO) 


iropean tour, but also the added attra If you plan to take the Tour you should submit your 


> 


opportunity to learn about credit nior name as soon as possible. Even if your plans are 


similar rganizations in Europe The itinerary tentative, it is wise to make your appiication 


x 


on experience from previous CLUNA Europear flight and other reservations are a lot easier t 


x 


ind offers the best available in sight-seeing, educ than to obtain during the summer tourist rush to I urope 


OOOO 


OO 


CUNA World Extension Department 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 431. Madison 1, Wisconsin 


OOOO 


Gentlemen: 
Name 


KOO 


Please send me full 
Address LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


O 


oo 


details on the 
CUNA Credit Union City 
Tour to Europe. 


Credit Union 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILUS 
313 N FIRST ST 
ANN ARBOR “MICHIGAN 


“Cong! f /, ‘7 ( 
for A JOB WELL DONE!” 


. says Daniel P. Sommer, 
executive vice president of 
the Keystone Steel and Wire 
Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
shown congratulating Clay 
Feldman, treasurer of the 
Redbrand Credit Union on 
the phenominal growth of 
the credit union.” 


Not only are you to be congratulated for the wonderful 
job you and your directors have done in building your 


credit union to the outstanding position it holds today . . . 
but for the wonderful way it has served our employees. 

| am sure the financial help and security which our people 
derive from having their own credit union contribute 
greatly to the high morale and efficiency necessary for 
our operation.” 


*The Redbrand Credit Union has grown from 

its humble beginning (organized in March 

of 1952), to assets of $1,700,000 today. 

Truly a success story that should be told Clay Feldman says, “We give a lot of credit 
for the success of the Redbrand Credit Union 
to the exceptional cooperation of management, 
and to our Team Mate, the CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society. Loan Protection Insurance has 
given our members a sense of security when 
they needed to borrow, and Life Savings Insur- 
ance has furnished a very strong incentive to 
save regularly. All-in-all, they have been of 
tremendous help in our rapid growth. We sure 
are glad Cuna Mutual is on our team.” 


4 


Clay Feldman is shown handing Rudy 
Smith a clear title to his car after 
f CUNA Mutual “paid his loan in full 
CUNA Mutual saves a friend Clay Feldman : . a because of total and permanent dis- 
is shown handing Benjamin Maddox a letter fs fi y ability. Now he has his car and no 
stating that the loan of $2,500 which he co- i extra worries. 
signed for a friend, has been paid in full by - 7 
Cuna Mutual after the borrower died 
Ro? eta 


YOUR FUTURE IS SECURE WITH .. . mn 
Liz’ 


SERVING THE WESTERN HEMI hee ws 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








